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...while Sarah’s interest rate rises 
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Exclusive 


Bjr Colin Brown 
and Diane Coyle 


mg on health and education, bat 
wiO reinforce his reputation as 
the “Iron Chancellor” today by 
Announcing legislation reqirir- 
_ iog more openness from tbe : 
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GOKlDONBrownwiflddayfor 
atleastayearplanstotax child 
benefit in bis Budget tomorrow 
after intervention by 3bny Bfai 
4o ease , the expected £lbn 
Squeeze bn the middle classy 
who helped to give Labour its 
landslide yictoty last May. \" 
The Prime Minister spirit 
Friday at Chequers going 
through the Qjancellor’s Bnd- 
get plans and informed sources 
have told The Independent he 
personally watered down some 
of Mr Brbwn’s proposals to 
avoid alienating the middle 
classes. *Tbny is a moderator 
and they spent fikfety wife Gor- 
don’s enthusiasm for radical 
change being overridden by 
Tony’s political nous,” said the 
Government source, 
r Mr Brown will boost spend- 




ing and taxation calcntah rm^. 

" PetcdU qgnrnttgs and akxh 
hol'wsQ >2 behi^by biglrikes 
ia<h^^t^€&i«eiter,wfth 
ape^isc^^EfflagaftonfuBl . 
as part of a “g K&Pmsm xfflr - 
a^eq^a. BW ft^uwffi^ntax- 
es on moforistsrmd tfregreen 
belt, in<i«iding ^^>aEkmg at 
out-of-town sape TTnarir ct^yaH 
be delayed fort!2 months^ ‘ 

There wiflbemrffiOmbOppt 
far fee arts, wife £4Qm to scrap 
chains at the Vktoria^&^Jbert 
museum, the Imperial Wat mu- 
seum, and tbe National Mar- 
itime and Science museums. 

Tkring child benefit for those 
on the 40 per cent higher rate 
of income tax could go ahead 
next year to finance afTOOm in- 
crease in spending on mea- 
sures to reduce unemployment 


and jfoveriy.; Mr Brower has 
'ifealkd^sights onscrappiog 
Wlggge ta^ relief, Which he 
has reduced to 10 per rent, in 
spite of Mr Bias’s fears about 
upsetting foe mikidle classes. . 

The centrepiece of the Bud- 
get wifi be. fee £lhn Wwtrng 
Rarities 'fix Credit, to be in- 
troduced in April next year, at 
the. some time as tafog diild 
benefit with an uprating to 
sweeten the pilL Childcare 
Qedn wffl palace Rmily Cred- 
it to help low-income. families 
by making sure wort pays, but 
it will not be as generous as re- 
cent reports suggested, leaving 
Harriet Harman, the Secretary 


of State far Social Security, 
with a tougft job in selling the 
package. The moves mil have 
a mixed affect with childcare 
costs; The Independent cam- 
paignmg for a tax allowance for 
aO working mothers to help with 
childcare. 

The Bishop of Liverpool, the 
Rl Rev lames Jones, warned the 
Chancellor against forcing 
mothers to work. ‘'We must 
recognise parenting is Work,” he 
said. 

Mr Brown has long had 
child benefit in his sights, but 
Baroness Castle, tbe veteran 
Labour campaigner, and John 
Edmonds, the onion leader, 


who Wifi today lead a mass lob- . 
Tjy of Parliament to defend the 
welfare slate both warned that 
it could hit women who are now 
taxed separately. Tbe new low- 
starting rate of income tax of 
lOp in the pound for the low 
paid wiD be announced for next 
year. 

Tbday Mr Brown wiD set out 
plans to bind himself and suc- 
cessors to prudent fiscal poficies, 
making sure future govern- 
ments are legally required to set 
out clear rules for tax and 
spending policies and stick to 
them with a “Code for Fiscal 
Stability". He is determined to 
make sure no government can 


Woman tells of gropes in Oval Office 


rfc Mary Defevsky 

f jvvhshington 


ILL CLINTON looked set to 
(perience one of the darkest . 
ours of his presidency last 
ight, when a former White 

buse employee, Kathleen Wil- 
ly, claimed on prime-time tele- 
oon that he kissed and groped 
et in the vicinity of the Oval 
iffiee four years ago. Tbe al- 
ged incident, ori gin a lly ne- 
junted by Ms Willey in 
stimony given in foe Paula 
mes sddual harassment case' 


last year,- has been strongly de- 
nied by Mr Clinton, inducting 
under oath. 

Mr Clinton's version is that 
be (fid embrace Ms Willey, who 
- he said - was “extremely ag- 
itated", but that, there was 
“nothing sexual" about it. Tbe 
contested incident occurred on 
29 November, 1993. 

Don Hewitt, executive pro- 
ducer of the programme, CBS 
network’s flagship “Sixty Min? 
utes", said after recording the 
interview that Ms Willey, who 
is now 51, came over as highly 
credible. Her arfcSunr ^occu- 


pied 40 minutes of the pro- 
gramme and — unusually for 
American television - a nine - 
minute segment was said to 
have run completely uncut. 

Ms WIBey was expected to 
repeat her charges that Mr 
Chmon embraced her in “more 
than just a platonic hug", tried 
to -kiss Iter on the .fors, and 
plaOed her hand on hi genitals, 
which foe said were^arousecT. 
Although the fond details have 
■figured in. US press reports of 
Ms Willey’s accusations in re- 
cent days, they gained a new and 


from the alleged victim herself. 

Additionally devastating for 
Mr Clinton is that Ms Willey is 
seen, unlike a number of Mr 
Clinton's accusers, as a mature 
woman of good character who 
has not hitherto sought public- 
ity or redress. With her late hus- 
band, she was a fund-raising 
member of foe Democratic 
Party and an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the President. 

Sixty Minutes injected only 
one element of doubt into Ms 
Willey’s version, producing a 
woman who said foe had been 
asked by Ms Willey to fie about 


the Oval Office encounter. But 
this did little to detract from tbe 
emotion & force of Ms Willey’s 
first-person account 

The interview came at the 
end of a weekend that began 
equally disastrously for foe 
President with the release of a 
700-page legal dossier that in- 
cluded the transcripts of state- 
ments and testimony given by 
Ms Willey and four- other 
women who have been linked 
with Mr Omton during his po- 
litical career. The dossier was 
compiled by lawyers for Paula 
Jones, the woman who claims ■ 


Mr Clinton propositioned her 
for oral sex in an Arkansas ho- 
tel room six years ago, in an at- 
tempt to demonstrate a 
“pattern of behaviour" by Mr 
Clinton. 

His approval ratings ap- 
peared to be suffering from the 
remorseless accumulation of 
-charges for foe first time. 

ApoQ for the NBC television 
network, taken- before tbe 
weekend, showed only just over 
half of those asked now ap- 
proving of foe President - a 
drop of more than 1ft points 
over two weeks. 


ritain over 
Millennium, 


says EC 


Exclusive 


SERIOUS tension has arisen between 

the Government and Brussels over the 

' amounts of money being spenton mark- 
ing rin; mill ennium in a number of poor 


- The European 1 Commission has 
; warned ministers in writing that it wIU 
f not sanction EU funding for one^ff Mfl- 
tennmm projects which “distort" long- 
term economic regeneration strategies 
negotiated with Brussels. 

“The climate is a complete squeeze 
public expenditure in foe UKbut.it 


iennrnm money floating around yet to- 
tal regeneration seems to be foe last 
hribrity,” said one Commission source 


to phase out its own spending in many 
UK regions, but officials voiced feaisthat 
priority wDl be given to celebrating fee 
nriBennium rather than using available 
. national money to replace lost EU funds. 

■ Under the EU principle of “addi- 
tionality”, European grant aid must be 
“matched" by the national government. 
Increasing ly, officials complain, lore! 
communities are finding it dfffiaih to se- 
cure the matching cash they need to trig 1 
ger Brussels money. 

The Government has secured Eu- 
ropean cash for three Mfflenniwa pro- 
jects: Doncaster’s “Earth Centre” 
costing a total of £33&n, an other called 
-Magna” in Rotherham, and Hull’s 

“Tbe 1 Deep". ' 1J4 

. Regions face cut, page 10 


ROH shake-up 

A SHAKE-UP of foe Rcyal 
Opera House is likely to be 
urged on the Government, 

with' fee Royai Opera being 
privatised but foe Royal Bal- 
let continuing to be fended 

by fee taxpayer. Pago 3 

Sunday opening 

THE tran sfor m ation of the 
traditional British Sunday 
was underlined yesterday by 
fee Halifax winch opened 200 
offices as part <rf a three- 
month pilot scheme. Page 5 


Cannabis may be made 
legal for medical use 


9 "^'0951*946511 


CANNABIS could be cleared for med- 
ical treatment within two years for vic- 
tims of multiple sclerosis, glaucoma 
and other chrome Alnesses which may be 
helped by the drug, after a “very posi- 
tive meeting” between flic BMA and tbe 
QnefMetficalOfficerfOTbealtbjSirKen- 
nefo Caiman, write CWm Brown, Chief 
Political Correspondent. 

Dr Vivienne Natbanson, who met Sir 
Kenneth last week, told The Independent 
last night fee CMO had given fob go- 
ahead fbr speeding up the research to 
enable synthetic forms of the drug to be 
made available in about two years. 

“The CMO indicated that the gov- 
ernment is very much in favour of what 
■ we are doing and the need for research 
to be developed for cabannoids for dif- 
ferent medical conditions." 


Dr Natbanson said there were already 
available a number of forms of cannabis 
in synthetic form and research protocols 
could now be designed wife a small amn- 
ber of people to move swiftly from the 
research stage to treatment 

Patients will not be allowed the drug 
in its raw form, bat it could mark a break- 
through in fee Government’s implaca- 
ble opposition to fee legalisation of soft 
drugs. 

. Jack Straw, the Home Secretary, yes- 
terday rejected calls for a Royal Com- 
mission on the legalisation of cannabis 
by MPs including fee Tbry MP David Pri- 
or, ^ who admitting using fee drug for some 
years in his 20s, in a survey by LWTs 
Jonathan Dimbleby programme. It 
found one in five of the 81 new MR had 
tried illegal drugs. 


‘Threaten me 
or my family 
and I’ll belt 
you’ - Prescott 


JOHN PRESCOTT moved to 


PifMf Ofte'Cnreirin Brown andt^h girlfriend, Sarah Macau ley, at a birthday party yesterday for the son of Mr Brownes 
polUcdie(n^5iH^ TlK couple refused to comment on a newspaper report that they were soon to marry: At 
tlw psrtyi lh jhca^ ashed about the report. H was interested to read that too,’ she replied, with a smile 


play fast and loose with tax- 
payers’ money. - 

Clauses in fee Finance Bill 
following tomorrow’s Budget 
will foim foe legal baas for a 
code. requiring every govern- 
ment to publish its own fiscal 
rules and supporting docu- 
mentation. Tbe fiscal code will 
be based on five principles 
transparency, economic stabil- 
ity, responsible tax and spend- 
ing policies, fairness and 
efficiency. According to a 
source m the Treasury: “Far too 
lODg fiscal policy has been con- 
ducted behind closed doors." 
Which leaks to befieve, page 8 
David Walker, page 15 


and his son, Jonathan, by warn- 
ing that he would “take a belt” 
at anyone who threatened his 
family, writes Colin Brown, 
Chief Political Correspondent 

The Deputy Prime Minister 
last night told The Independent 
he would not “throw away the 
trust of the people”, which had 
been given him on 1 May by al- 
lowing the smears to go un- 
challenged. He made it dear he 
would “hit back as hard as I can" 
at any claims made against him. 
or his family. T will never sit 
there and be petrified by them. 
I will hit back as hard as I can 
as these allegations and slurs. I 
think that people expect that 
from me." 

Mr Prescott and his close ad- 
visers believe others are seek- 
ing to sell more stories around 
Fleet Street from fee so-called 
“dossier" compiled by two Hull 
men describing themselves as 
researchers who were inter- 
viewed last week by police over 
alleged break-ins, and the rifling 
of Mr Prescott's dustbins. 

Mr Prescott complained 
foe “vendetta” against him, 
stemming from local council in- 
fighting involving councillors 
suspended from the Labour 
Party, had now spread to his son- 

Mr Prescott’s son was also in- 
censed by weekend reports of 
his alleged company dealings 
and this week will call on the 
chairman of the Press Com- 
plaints Commission, Lord 
^fakeham, to intervene. 

The Deputy Prime Minister 
said he believed there should 
have been a front page apolo- 


gy in the Sunday Times after its 
allegations last week feat his son 
had profited from a sale of for- 
mer council houses had been in- 
vestigated by his Whitehall 
departmental auditors, who 
found no impropriety. 

The Deputy Prime Minister 
met Sir Gordon Downey, fee 
Parliamentary watchdog, at Mr 
Prescott’s Whitehall office on 
Wednesday to discuss whether 
he should have declared in fee 
register of members* interests 
fee receipt of £27,500 from the 
Joseph Rowntree Reform Trust 
in a blind trust to pay for par- 
ty research into regional poli- 
cy. 

On fee BBC's “Breakfast 
with Rost” programme, he told 
David Frost: “I have had a 
controversial life, I take my 
knocks like everybody else and 

1 don't moan. 1 do get a bit an- 
noyed when it gets near to fee 
family," he said. 

Mr Prescott ‘s aides con- 
tacted fee Frost show on Sat- 
urday after being contacted at 

2 pm on Saturday by the Sun- 
day Mirror about allegations it 
published yesterday that a 
clothing company in which his 
son was a director had caDapsed 
owing £312ft61 in tax. 

He said it had happened four 
years ago, but his son was be- 
ing targeted because his father 
was the Deputy Prime Minister. 

The Independent exclusively 
reported on Saturday that fee 
Sunday Times had used a re- 
porter to infiltrate fee Hull 
East constituency Labour Par- 
ty to try to find stories about Mr 
Prescott 

Letters, page 14 
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Poyntzpass 

suspect 

found 

hanged 


By David McKfttrkfc 

Ireland Correspondent 

A LOYALIST prisoner accused 
of the murder of a Protestant 
and a Catholic who were shot 
dead in Co Armagh earlier this 
month was yesterday found 
hanged in his cell at the Maze 
prison. 

The death of David Oliver 
Keys, 26, from Banbridge, is the 
latest in a series of incidents 
within the jail, which have in- 
cluded an attempted mass 
breakout, the escape of an IRA 
prisoner and the killing of a 
prominent loyalist by republican 
inmates. Although' Mr Keys 
was found hanged, murder has 
not been ruled out 

He was one of four men 
charged last week with the mur- 
ders of Philip Allen and 
Damien Trainor at Poyntzpass, 
a village not far from Ban- 
bridge. 

One observer who saw Mr 
Keys during a court appearance 
last week commented that he 
“looked a bundle of nerves". A 
detective told the court that 
when charged he bad replied: 
“Definitely not guilty, definite- 
ly not guilty to any of them mur- 
ders.’’ The dead man was a 
former member of the Royal 
Irish Regiment, a locally raised 
force under the control of the 
Army in Northern Ireland. 

The two men he allegedly 
killed were a Protestant and a 
Catholic who were lifelong 
friends and who were drinking 
together in a bar in the previ- 
ous peaceful and mixed village 
of Poyntzpass. The gunmen 
who burst into the pub and 
opened fire indiscriminately 
were said to be from the Loy- 
alist Volunteer Force. 


The Royal Ulster Constab- 
ulary will now cany out a full 
investigation into his death, 
which will cover- both the pos- 
sibilities of suicide and murder. 

He was discovered hanging 
in his cell in an LVF wing 
which, like other republican and 
loyalist quarters in the jail, is for 
most of the time unsupervised 
by prison staff. Prisoners run the 
wings, with staff entering only 
occasionally. Police will be 
studying film from security cam- 
eras which are trained along the 
corridors, bui do not show the 
interior of cells. 

Peter Robinson, deputy 
leader of the* Democratic 
Unionist Party, claimed politi- 
cal control of the jail was at the 
heart of the problem. He de- 
clared: “Having presided oveT 
the most incredible and tragic 
events - events which point to 
collusion at the highest level - 
this government attempts to 
ride out a public storm by or- 
dering an internal investiga- 
tion led by one of its own dvil 
servants," 

Other inquiries have already 
been ordered into an ERA at- 
tempt to stage a mass breakout 
last and the inrident in De- 
cember last when a republican 
inmate walked out, reportedly 
dressed as a woman, following 
a Christmas party for the rela- 
tives of prisoners. 

A further investigation is 
being carried out into the killing 
of Billy Wright, the LVF leader. 
He was shot dead just after 
Christinas by members of the 
Irish National liberation Army 
who were housed in the same 
H-block. The Government has 
resisted calls for the resignation 
of either ministers or senior 
prison officials. 





Ashdown warns Blair on Murdoch 


By Anthony Bevins 

PsCtKa) Edrtor 

THE PRIME Minister should 
put the interests of the country 
before the Europhobia of Ru- 
pert Murdoch, the Liberal De- 
mocrats’ spring conference was 
told by Paddy Ashdown in 
Southport yesterday. 

Calling for a stable eco- 
nomic environment, to help 
create jobs, the Liberal Demo- 
crat leader said steady interest 
rates, tax rates and exchange 
rates would help business to plan 
for the longterm and grow. But 
he warned teat foe Government 
would have to come off the 
fence, and stand up to Mr Mur- 
doch, on the single currency if 
it wanted a more stable ex- 
change rate, lower interest Tales 
and higher investment: ■ 


He urged the Government: 
"Set a target date for Britain's 
entry into economic and mon- 
etary union. Show we’re serious 
about it by following the poli- 
cies to make that happen ... 

“I despair of the Govern- 
ment's timidity on this. ‘Whit 
and see’ under the last govern- 
ment seems to have been re- 
. placed by waiting for Rupert 


Murdoch under this - So to Mr 
Blair I say. 'Don't worry about 
Mr Murdoch- Put Britain first 
The last Prime Minister was a 
prisoner of Europe, you should 
be leading on it" 

Mr Ashdown has already 
called on the Government to re- 
view Mr Murdoch’s ownership 
of the Tunes in the light of Ids 
apparent influence over the 


paper’s coverage of China. In an 
emergency debate yesterday 
morning, the conference unan- 
imously backed a motion de- 
ploring the HarperCollins 
decision not to publish former 
governor Chris Patten's book on 
Hong Kong. The motion said 
Mr Murdoch's conduct made it 
even more important to mate- 
tain Lord McNally’s amend- 


Chinese media enter row over Patten book 


THE official Chinese media 
have weighed into the Harper- 
Collins row over Chris Patten's 
forthcoming book with a letter 
at the weekend in the state-run 
China Daily newspaper praising 
the Murdoch-owned publishing 
house. “I see the British pub- 
lishing house to be a highly re- 


spectable one because of its 
courage to say no to the untruth 
uttered by an influential politi- 
cian of its own country,” says 
one of the letters to the editor. 

The letter added: “I only 
know Chris Patten is not wel- 
come in China, bat never re- * 
alised such a person could even 


be rebuffed in his own country." 
The writer does not mention 
HarperCollins by name, but 
refers to the decision by “a fa- 
mous publishing house of Eng- 
land' 1 not to publish the Patten 
book, “due to some of his dis- 
torted depictions in' the book 
about historical facts". 


menl to the Competition Bill, ■ 
challenging the predatory pric- , 
ing policy of the Times. 

The keynote of Mr Ash- . 
down's speech was a coll for a 
more radical approach to job . 
creation, “to connect up the - 
people who desperately need ' 
work with the work that des- : 
perately needs to be done”. ^ 

He said it was madness that , 
with 4 million people wanting ' 
work, there was so much work 
going begging - like doing up , 
derelict property, and caring for 
the elderly and disabled. : 

‘ The conference, which cel- . 
ebrated a decade of the Liber- : 
al Democrat party also passed ; 
a resolutiongiving Mr Ashdown 
foe room for manoeuvre to ' 
develop the party’s relationship f 
with the Government - short 
of coalition. ^ 
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WHEN American insurance 
companies tot up foe de- 
struction caused by El Nino, 
the largest items on foe bal- 
ance sheet will not be foe di- 
rect damage caused by wind 
and storms, but the disruption 
to agriculture. So for, foe or- 
anges in Florida have survived 
the recent cold, but other 
crops may not be so fortunate. 

With rivers in Georgia 
spiffing over foeir banks on to 
fertile farmland last week, 
the state’s watermelon crop is 

still unplanted. 


“The” people "are already 
asking ore we going to have 
watermelons by foe Fourth of 
July," foe state agriririture 
commissioner Tommy Irvin 
said. “That’s when you really 
get to bring in the price. 
Those prices fall immediate- 
ly after foe fourth." He was 
also concerned about the 
state’s Vidalia onions, “sitting 
over there is a puddle of wa- 
ter trying to fight off dis- 
ease”. 

Strawberry farmers have 
been taking emergency mea- 
sures against freezing night- 
time temperatures, spraying 
their crops with water to en- 
courage a thin layer of ice to 
form and act as a heat-re- 
taining blanket. 

Peach trees have suffered, 
sprouting buds about three 
weeks early, during a warm 
spell, then being hit by the low 
temperatures that followed. 
So prospects for foe summer 
look less than fruity. 

There is, however, one 
remedy on hand: the wet 
weather may force some corn 
farmers to switch to a more 
hardy crop. As Marie An- 
toinette might have said: let 
them cat soybean. 
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Trouble with 

who are a ch 


the? wives 


'fu ?-'/ '♦ 


In 1988 Bob Dylan embarked 
ana tour be stiH hasn't finished, 
writes Andrew Buncombe. . 

Xt bas been named the Nev- 
er fi nd ing Tburand has seen 
Dylan, apparently imconcemed 

shnit nuiciral — «•_ 


IN THE NEWS 


BOB DYLAN 


phy,whichX)ylan himself is said 
9 .tofae’ctaOT 

"ifcUnlf t>e 'raid that in the mid- 
80s & scarcity married one of 


reputation, dragging himself, 
; his nasal whine and his great- 
est hits, around the world's 
venues.. Dublin last night, 
Cardiff tonight, San Francisco 

next week. 

Some nights, against the 
odds, be finds inspiration and 
fires new life into the old stan- 


apart, rewriting the structure 
- even entire sections — of 
songsthat were the soand- 
track for a generation. Some- 
times he just sounds tired. 

"Braythmg was flabby -the 
musTCj -the singing, even the 
people in the audience,’” re- 
called Grefl Marcus, author of 
Last year's book on Dylan. In- 
visible Republic, after witness- 
ing one performance. 

“Nobody brought any en- 
ergy with them and they didn’t 
leave with any either.” 

How his legions of fans will 
react to yesterday’s revelations 
that Dylan may secretly have 
had two more wives and a 
number of children by them, is 
unclear. 

The cTamw are to be made 
in a forthcoming biography of 
Dylan written by Susan Ross, 
who says she has dated Dylan 
on and off for the past decade. 
If the claims are true they will 
certainty force many of his 
fans to rethink their interpre- 
tations of some of Dylan’s 
most famous songs. 

“She makes love just like a 


woman,” be sang ia ‘Just like 
a Woman’ from 1 966 7 s Blonde 
an Blonde. Yes, Bob, bat winch 
woman? 

Miss Ross, "is said to have 
supported Dylan when he was 
rushed to hospital with heart 
trouble less than a year ago. 

Dylan, who recently won 
three Grammy Awards for 
his 199T album Time Out of 1 
Mind (his son Jakob won two 
for bis work with the band The 


batf had-annther child 

- relationship 

came foain end he is. said to 
have married a gain Awing the 
80s and had one or two more 
duldren. Cynics may say he 



Wallflowers), is alleged to 
have fathered at least nine 
children, four more than he 
has officially recognised. The 
book also claims that Dylan, 
59, has been married three 
times. 


only wife was former Playboy 
bunnygirl Sara Lowndes, who 
he married in 1965 and di- 
vorced in the 70s. 

Miss Lowndes had custody 
of their five children and dur- 
ing their marriage break-up Dy- 
lan wrote one of his most 

fam ous and acclaime d alb ums, 
Blood on the Trucks. 

In the forthcoming biogra- 


a break. 

.. D^an has a ieputationfor 
being as errigmarkrand hard to 
track down as some of his 
more obseme lyrics. "There is 
a power in darkness and m 

In ^ n gthmy hrdd*»n " hft hwe 

said. 

Wkb this hr mind most fans 
will perhaps not be that stag- 
gered to learn that he might 
have been keeping a few thing s 
secret. . 

Through rough and smooth, 
most fans have remained loy- 
al to Dylan ever since they 
heard those magical eady songs 
that spoke of optimism and 
change- 

He might not have had a 
song in the Ibp 40 since 1978 
and until last year’s Time Out 
of Mind he’d onty produced one 
album of critical acclaim in 
years (Oh, Mercy, in 1989). 
Hits such as “Blowin’ in the 
wind” were written as long 
ago as 1962 and in 1987 he 
somewhat ominously agreed to 
{day the part of a washed-out 
singer in the poorly received 
film Hearts of Fire. 

But that does not matter. 
There wiD always be people for 
whom Bob Dylan, the trouba- 
dour from the mid-West has no 
match. 




Sell-off 
plan for 
the Royal 
Opera 


Kk All Right Pa: Bob Dylan, who is claimed to have fathered nine children - four more 
than he officially acknowledges. Above: His former wife Sara Photograph; London Features 


BOB AND GOD 

Bob Dylan seems to have knocking on 
Heavenis door for as long as he has been 
famous. He was bom Jewish, changing his 
name from Robert Zimmerman, and in his 
early years, he was stoutly atheistic. . ■ 

- In the sev en ties his attitude changed 
again and he became afornegahijChi^, 
tian and produced twq oyertty : Chefedan. 


. In his most recent turnabout be has been 
showing an aiterest in Cathofidsm, last year 
playing for the Pope. 

ONLY THE OLDIES 

Whife.youpger audiences may still lap up the Bea- 
ties and the Scones,' hr seems they are not so 
turned .on byDyfan. “He Is not a cose artist;” 
M rafc| Trevor White, head of music at Virgin 1215. 


albums. Slow Train Coming and Saved; Jn^^iArdacs fflee Dylan are used as an occasional hb~ 
liTJ^adod by the Times literary 5uftpfe».vfo<^ thing.” Hisjbbthday fast year was marked 
ment to nanretire most overrated by tiwo-Dybn cover versions and 

derrated lxx>te of tbe past 75 year^ to gave ooe original However, old hippies still like him. 
the WWe as the answw tobathguestfo^ Michael Eads, organiser of Glastonbury- Britain’s 


largest pop festival - has confirmed he is fining 
him up to play at this year's event. 

DYLAN AND DOPE 
Dylan may be jfersonally responsible for 
corrup ti ng the minds ahd bodies of our 
young people. Er, ... well maybe not; but 
he is chared with introducing the young, 
Impressionable and clean-cut Beatles to 

cannabis. - 

The year was 1964 and Dylan was on a 
Britfeh tour when he got to meet the. lab 
Four, who up to then thought a joint was 
something you bought at the butxtyerfe. 


Within a few years the boys were skinning 
up in the lavatories at Buckingham Palace 
and writing drug-inspired songs such as To- 
morrow Never Knows. 

AT LEAST THEY COULD SING 

Bob Dylan once sang: “All I have is a red guitar, 
three chords and the trutiv” The sjmp&tity of many 
of his songs has made them popular with 
busters down the years and some of his best- 
known songs were made famous by other peo- 
ple: AS Along the Watchtower by Jim i Hendrix, Mr 
Tambourine Man by The Byrds and Bkmirt’ in the 
Wind by Peter, Paul and Mary. 


By David Lister 
Arts News Editor 


A SHAKE-UP of the Royal 
Opera House is likely to be 
urged on the Government, with 
tbe Royal Opera being privatised 
but the Royal Ballet continuing 
to be funded try the tax-payer. 

The Royal Opera House it- 
self would be funded directly by 
government as a receiving 
bouse for tbe two companies. 

The three-way split is, ac- 
cording to senior sources, the 
most likely recommendation to 
be made by the committee un- 
der Sir Rkhaid Eyre looking into 
the future of opera in London. 
It wfo report to Chris Smith, the 
Secretary of State for Culture, 
Media and Sport, next May. 

The privatisation of the Roy- 
al Open would to a culmination 
of years of public unease at the 
large amounts of subsidy h swal- 
lows up, and recent unease over 
management ineptitude. Tbe 
Royal Ballet, currently enjoying 
critical acclaim and with much 
cheaper tickets, w31 continue to 
receive Arts Council cash. * 

The ROH itself could not 
easily be privatised, since £78m 
of lottery money has gone into 
its redevelopment, and the pub- 
lic would need to have a stake 
in its future. 

The English National 
Opera, meanwhile, would con- 
tinue as an entirely separate 
company, either at its present 
home at fire London Coliseum 
or possibly at the Sadler’s Wells 
building in north London. 

If the Government does de- 
cide on privatising the Royal 
Opera and funding the ROH as 
a receiving house, there will be 
question marks over the future 
roles of tbe boards of the com- 
pany and the ROH, composed 
of many of tbe great and the 
good of the arts world. There 



Sir Richard Eyre: Report 
on opera due in May 

wOl also be question marks 
over tbe roles of ROH chair- 
man, Sir Colin Southgate, and 
chief executive, Mary Allen. 
Ms Allen, who was criticised by 
the Culture Select Committee 
last year, would be unlikely to 
want to stay on as chief execu- 
tive of a receiving house. 

The recommendations of 
the Eyre report will come into 
farce after the completion of the 
Ron’s £214m rebuilding pro- 
gramme in autumn 1999. 

The Government's owner- 
ship of the ROH would also give 
it a say in determining ticket 
prices, something the Labour 
administration would want, 
a gain because of the amount of 
lottery money in the new house, 
and because of the party's com- 
mitment to “people’s opera*'. 

During the past 12 months, 
the Royal Opera Company was 
twice forced to take emergency 
measures to stave off liquida- 
tion. It has changed both chair- 
man and chief executive and 
been the subject of a scathing 
select committee report Mr 
Smith is said to be especially, 
keen on privatisation, and sig- 
nificantly refused to rule it out 
when he appeared before the 
select committee last autumn. 


Book prices could be chopped 
by a fifth in new price war 


By Nigel Cope 

CONSUMERS could soon en- 
joy cheaper bodes as the sleepy 
British book market heads for 
a price war that could knoek 10- 
20 per cent off the cost of atyp- 
ical hardback or paperback. 

According to a report pub- 
lished today, the book battle will 
to sparked by the invasion of 
tiie UK market by aggressive 
American companies which 
started tost year. They are keen 
to open large book superstores, 
simil ar to those found in the 
United States. The report’s 
authors say that with shop rents 
in the UK being for higher 
than those in the US, the new 
entrants may need to cutprices 
in order to generate the high 
sales they need to make their 
investments pay. . 


. “It could mean a much more 
aggressive approach on price,” 
said Give \hughan, of Verdict 
retail consultancy. “It may be lo- 
calised but it could nevertheless 
have a sjgnificaiittffect on prices 
charged across the country.” 
The report suggests that the 
biggest losers in a price war 
would be the smaller indepen- 
dent booksellers and WH 
Smith, which recently sold Wa- 
t erst erne’s to a new company 
that will merge it with Dillons. 

WH Smith, which recently 
bought the John Menzies chain, 
has been losing out to specialist 
chains like Witerstone’s and the 
supermarket chains which are 
selling cut-priced best-sellers. 

The US invasion began in 
earnest last Septoober -when 
Borders, a US took superstore 
retailer, bought Books etc. Bor- 


cfens is opening large book shops 
that also serve coffee and feature 
areas where customers can 
browse throngb magazines and 
surf tbe Internet. 

Barnes & Noble, another 
American book retailer is also 
keen to find sites in tins coun- 
try but has yet to open any 
stores. 

The new American entrants 
are likely to try to offer con- 
sumers something different to 
stake a claim in a market dom- 
inated by Waterstone’s and Dil- 
lons which account for one in 
five of Britain’s book sales. 
Waterstone’s has also been 
opening superstores. 

- A price war would be good 
news for consumers who have 
been faced with continued high 
prices despite the collapse in 
1995 of the Net Book Agree- 


ment which allowed publishers 
to determine book prices. 

Since then only popular 
best-sdlfls and classics have had 
their prices cut while prices of 
other titles have risen sharply. 
Anew hardback that is not cm 
the best-seller list is now typi- 
cally priced at £15.99-£17.99 
while paperbacks often cost 
£5.99-£6-99. 

However, < Waterstone’s 
claimed that price was not the 
major consideration for book 
buyers. Alan Giles, who runs the 
combined Mfaierstone’s-DifloDS 
business, says consumers find 
the range of books on offer, the 
knowledge levels erf staff and tbe 
environment of the stores all 
more important than prices. 

“I don’t think the^teieikans 
will oy to build market share on 
price," he said. 


BT calls now start from 




■ 


a minute to Rep. Ireland 


With BT’s new Country Calling Plans save up to 43% on International Calls. 


Radio 4 gets 
read/ for fury 
♦of Middle 
England 

MONTHS of speculation over the future 
of Radio 4’s programming will end today 
when the new schedules are unveiled by the 
BBC writes Steve Boggan. •“ " 

The corporation has faced finy from 
some sections of its Middfe England audi- 
ence ova" plans to are many wdWpved pro- 
grammes, but Matthew Bannister, Director 
of BBC Radio, promised that listeners 
would not be disappointed. . 

“It will be good to talkaboutwhat is ac- 
tually going to be in the Radio 4 schedule 
rather than what b not,” he said»“WeJiHve 
mm e great programmes on the way” 

- Mr Bannister and James Boyle, the Ra- 
4 Controller, have faced a storm of 
protest from listeners concerned about the 
. nr rhflnecs in broad- 


. % 

A, 
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BTSTJUDMO BATE TO SOUTH AfWCA B8p 


BT STANDARD RATE TO AUSTRALIA 40p 



BT STANDARD BATE TO DMA flflp 


BT STANDARD BATE TO GEBHAMT 24* 


BT STANDARD RATE TO HBV ZEALAND 40p 


M at thew Bannister, Director of BBC Radio, and Jenni Murray of Woman’s How 


cast firafaffi of others: 

Favourites to be abandoned include 

Kaleido^xpe,Afiffnoon s P OTt 4 * 

Breakaway , WtekJSndmg, Does He me Sup 


ar? Mediumwave, Call Ed Stourton , Medi- 
tine Now, Science Now and Ctoing Places. 

Amrmgthnse whrtSft tmiii^gs WiD Change 
are the Tbday programme, which will run 
from 6am through to 9am, knocking Farm- 
ing Today and Yesterday inParUamem from 
their regular slots. 

A final decision on the foiure of 36s- 
terday in RnEament wiD be made by BBC 
governors when they meet on Wednesday, 
following concerns raised by politicians. 

*jWo other favourites. The Archers and 
Woman's Hour, presented by Jenni Mur- 


ray, are also feting changes. The Archers 
will gain a sixth weekly episode, on Sun- 
day evenings, but the running time of each 
edition will be cut by two minutes. 

Mr Beyle said the changes, which will 
come into operation on 1 April, are being 
made to stem the tide of listeners swindl- 
ing to other Nations. 

Research has shown that many people 
switch off as soon as the Today programme 
finishes. The BBC intends to hold on to 
these listeners fay introducing new, liveli- 
er programmes. 


For just £1 per country per month, our new Country Calling Plans give you 25% off calls to that country. 
Together with our Friends & Family Overseas and Premierline discounts you could save 43% on up to 
5 nominated numbers. 5 Country Calling Plans from 30 countries including Canada, Greece, Hong Kong, 
Israel, Italy, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Spain and Turkey can be chosen. 
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Costs warning 
over student fees 


By Ben Russell 

Education Correspondent 


THE COST of charging university tu- 
ition fees will soar to £I5m a year bv 
the time the scheme is folty imple- 
mented, student leaders claim today. 

Research conducted by the Na- 
t ionai Union of Students to coincide 
with the second reading of the Bill 
to introduce £l.Q0Q-a-year student 
tees, suggests the administrative 
cost of the new system will be almost 
double government estimates. 

NUS president Douglas Trainer 
said: “Fees will cost too much mon- 
ey’ to administer and raise no new 
funds for the quality of education. It 
is time for the Government to give 
up on the legislation and rethink the 
financial arrangements for students 
and for British higher education." 

Ministers estimate the fees 
scheme will cost no more than £8m 
out of the £l50m that fees are ex- 
pected to yield in October. A spokes- 
woman for the Department for 


Education and Employment said 
money trad already been made avail- 
able to cover costs as part of this 
year's university budget settlement 

The NUS figures were based on 
an internal study carried out by 
Portsmouth University, which found 
fees would cost £200,000 a year to 
collect from the year 2000, when all 
people in higher education will be 
paying towards their tuition. 

Academics at Portsmouth are 
preparing to take on extra staff to 
deal with processing bills for students, 
dealing with local authorities and 

providing extra support for those who 
find themselves in difficulty. 

Student leaders, who will deliver 
a lOO.OOO-agnaturc petition protest- 
ing at the fees to Downing Street to- 
day, are hoping to capitalise on 
backbench anger at the plans. 

The Teaching and Higher Edu- 
cation Bill faces a tough passage 
through the Commons after peers in- 
flicted three major defeats on the 
Government in the Lords. Amend- 


ments included a measure to rein- 
troduce student grants, which are due 
to replaced tty loans. 

Vice-chancellors are also launch- 
ing an offensive today to persuade 
ministers to plough back all the 
fees income into higher education. 

Universities back the fees, argu- 
ing they are the only way to reinvest 
in a university system hit hard by cuts 
over the past decade. In a submis- 
sion to the Government’s compre- 
hensive spending review, the 
Committee of Vice-Chancellorsand 
Principals, argues that the fee income 
should form pan of an investment 
package running to nearly £lbn a 
year for three years. 

Chief executive Diana Warwick 
said: “We need adequate public 
funding so we can get on with the job 
of expansion, maintaining quality and 
boosting national economic com- 
petitiveness. There will be a cost of 
collecting the fees, which makes it 
more imperative that money from 
fees comes to higher education.” 



Stage conference: The director Sr Peter Hall with Elaine Paige as Ceffmene in rehearsal for Moltere’s The MJaintfirofw, which 
opens at the Piccadilly Theatre in the West End of London later this month Photograph: Nigel Nomogson 
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Vigil for Stephen Lawrence 
on eve of inquiry 


MORE THAN a hundred people took part yesterday in a can- 
dlelit vi gil for murdered teenager Stephen Lawrence, on the 
eve of the start of a High Court inquiry into his death. The crowd 
at Stbam, south-east London, where the black 18-year-old was 
stabbed to death in April 1 993, sang hymns and listened to read- 
ings and pleas for people to come forward with evidence on the 
f amil y motivated killing. Cheryl Slowley, Stephen’s aunt, de- 
scribed the v igil as “very hopeful" and said she was glad to see 
so many people turn up to support the family. 

The case has been through an inquest, independent po- 
lice reviews into the investigation, a private prosecution by 
Stephen's famil y and an Old Bailey trial, which collapsed in 
April 1996. The inquiry was announced by the Home Secre- 
tary Jack Straw last July. Last Friday. Scotland Yard announced 
that a senior police officer in the case had been recommended 
for disciplinary action for neglect of duty. 


Baby’s body found in bag 


A NEW-BORN boy whose body was found dumped in a bin 
bag dose toil children's theme park died of asphyxia, police 
said. 

A full-scale murder inquiry was launched last night in a 
desperate hunt for the child’s mother who police fear is al- 
most certainty in need of urgent medical attention. 

Police said a second person, possibly the husband or 
boyfriend of the woman, may have been involved in the death 
or the dump ing of the baby dose to Gulliver's World fun park 
in Warrington, Cheshire. 

Although the baby’s death is being treated as murder. De- 
tective Chief Inspector John Hester, leading the inquiry, said 
he had not entirety ruled out the possibility that be was deal- 
ing with a tragic accident. He said part of the umbilical cord 
was still attached to the baity, leading them to believe that 
the mother gave birth without proper medical supervision. 


Dolly’s status confirmed 


French scientists say that they have performed experiments 
which help confirm that Dolly the sheep is indeed the done 
of an adult mammal -something that some American observers 
have questioned, writes Charles Arthur. 

A French team say they have managed to reprogram cells 
from a calf, and implant them io an egg cell to create a new 
doned embryo which is new growing. Jean-Pa ul Renard, the 
team's leader, said they had taken the unusual step of an- 
nouncing the work before its offidal publication to add ‘'sup- 
plementary arguments" to the debate over whether Dolly realty 
came from the dotting of an adult cell. 


’Indy’ man in record run 


THE record for the first ever 50-mile solo urban run is be- 
fog claimed by a London advertising executive. Nigel Dixon, 
group bead of classified advertising with The Independent 
and The Independent on Sunday, ran seven circuits between 
Canary Wharf in east London, where the newspapers are 
based, and Liverpool Street Station, in a time of llhrs 
9mins. 

It is believed to be the first time the distance has been run 
without stopping and not on a running track. It is expected 
to be ratified by the Guinness Book of Records. 

Mr Dixon hopes to raise £5,000 to provide medical care 
in south Sudan- Donations can be made on 0171 293 2612; 


Lottery numbers 


Six winning tickets shared the jackpot of £8,825,430 in last 
night’s National Lottery draw, each scooping £1,470,905. This 
winning numbers were 26, 15. 18, 2. 38, 36 and the bonus 
number was 42. .e 


HEATH ROW- 


M ADR ID 


£118 


Tetum- including taxes. 
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ere s no rest for wicked Britain 



Cole Turkey 



■ ™ 


TTflS HAS beea a period of severe withdrawal pains for those 
of.us who were addicted to Michael Cole (below). From his 
persuasive appearances on television to his swishing rebot- 
tat tetters to the Spectator. weVe had to go “Cble turkey” since 
the former spokesman for Mohamed AI-Rwed retired two 
weeks ago. He abruptly cut off all his old telephone and fax 
i lines when be quit the driutz- 
covered executive offices on 
Haxrods fifth floor and disap- 
peared into the PR heD of I 
anonymity. Some said he bad 1 
gone abroad, destination un- 
known. But Pandora has ~ 
learned that the PR maestro^ 
is definitely in this country. A.' 
source with access to the Bayed 
inner sanctum says that Cpje 
received a lucrative £Jm ' 
farewell package and is cur- 
rently entertaining an offer to teach corporate commnnica- 
dons at Harvard University next year. It’s difficult not to be 
envious of those lucky Ivy Leaguers. How enTirfimg it would 
. be to learn the art of spin-doctoring from the man who, ahm 
referring to the non-existent nurse who heard Princess Di- 
ana’s last words, craned the irrefutable phrase: “He [Mr Fayed] 
was approached by someone with good reason not to be iden- 
tified.” 

Short break 

CLARE SHORT, Minis ter for Overseas Development, 
went “on leave** Friday. It is rare for any minister, to take 
an official “leave” when Parliament is in session. Was she 
Hi? Was there some other problem? No, she was merely 
going off to spend three days with her finnity incladmg 
her long-lost son. One year ago, how many ministers 
would have declared an official “leave” just to go away for 
a family weekend? As for as Pandora is concerned, this is 
a refreshing example of what politically correct behaviour 
ought to mean. “She's been planning it for some time,” 
said her office. 


Not so tong ago, 
the British Sunday 
sacred. Now 

... -*■ 

evepgqie banks 
are. Opening. 



u* 


f Sunday hype 

by 1 * body found in bEi IT'S FAR too eaxly to judge the new Sunday Business. An- 
drew Neil’s pink paperfor “the first day of the working week" 
*a ; - launched five weeks ago. The informal consensus seems to 

v • be fine design, good writing, but a shortage of important sto- 

ries. Perhaps it was to rectify this impression with the pun- 
Mt •* • Lets that page two of yesterday’s 55 carried a banner boasting 

V» . • • of “breaking important financial news that our rivals have 

.^i-' to follow”. 

Of the six so-called “scoops”, Pandora took exception to 
.... • three. The SB claims to have broken the story about David 

j Jl Ihii Montgomery's wish tosell Mirror Group shares in this news- 

imuDi 1 paper on 1 March, but this was hardly news. See, for exam- 

pie, John Diamond in the 21. EvOmg : ^andard: 
<r Vr / “Monty, h’spretty certain, wants to scIT. Regarding die SB's 

' claimed 1 March scoop about Thn Sri KhotfS'Msfr to sell his 

* 4 .** ' < ‘ 15 per cent in Standard Chartered, we carried that stay in 

**-■“'*■ the Independent on 23 February. Finally, the SB's claimed 

w 8 March scoop about Granada and Utdcwoods forming a 

***■ ■ * ■ TV shopping joint venture was long preceded by an Jndt- 

P j pendent story of 4 February that said, “Uttlewoods is trying 
iffy? status confirmee to assemble a consortium of retailers to run a TV channel.” 

White House Willey 

7V_. THIS WEEK is cutting up even rougher than usual for 

# . President Bill Clinton. Last night, American television 

broadcast an outlandish 40 -minnte interview with 
Kathleen Willey, the widow of a former Clinton friend and 
associate, who was 'allegedly groped in the White House. 

■ Even more ominous, yesterday the New York Dost broke 
P the story of yet another yoang White Honse intern due to 
..--I ■••••• I testify in front of the Washington grand jury later this 

| week. Despite all of Hollywood’s efforts to ride payback 
1 on the scandal, films like Wag The Dog and Primary Colors 
rrtrd Ti I can ’ t compete with the bizarre reality. The name of this 
|)1 AH |H I I new 24-year-old former intern is Sherrie Densuk. 

I Pandora 


WHERE N^ York never slept, 
Britain.. was once the sleepy 
Sunday ^e&pfral of the world. But 
not any more. 

- Now there are Sunday su- 

permarkets, Sunday afternoon 
drinking and the foil 24-hour, 
-seven-day-a- week society 

^ moved a step nearer yesterday 
r^j&fr Sunday banking. 

,. Few other countries have 
sejai the traditional day of rest 
eroded to such an extern. In Is- 
rael, the Jewish Sabbath bolds 
supreme and in many Arab 
countries, banks and other 
f services dose on Friday. In the 
Indian sub-continent, banks are 
closed on Sundays. 

Yesterday, Halifax, Britain’s 
biggest mortgage lender, 
opened the doors of 200 
branches in a three-month pi- 
lot Sunday opening scheme, 
believed to be the first of its land 
in Britain, for iis 20 million cus- 
tomers. 

Spokesman Mark Heming- 
way said: “We know that peo- 
ple want to shop on a Sunday 

- it’s the second busiest day of 
the week in terms of customer 
transactions (after Saturday). 
We think there is a demand for 
our services too, but the only 
way to find out is to do h." 

Two hundred of its 900 
branches opened from 11am to 
3pm to coincide with the spring 
house-buying rush. 

The Halifax's network of 
estate agents already open on 
Sundays and the bank, which 
converted from a building so- 
ciety last year, considers it log- 
ical .for people to arrange their 
mortgage on the same day as 
they fold their dream borne. The 
first mortgage was arranged 
within hours of opening yes- 
terday. 

Mr Hemingway said: “It*s 




Money talks: Town crier Alan Myatt addresses Sunday shoppers in Camden Market 


certainty breaking with tradition. 
If you look back 15 or 20 years, 
some of the traditional banks, 
like Barclays and Lloyds, only 
opened untfl 3pm weekdays 
and not at all on Saturdays. 
Tilings have changed com- 
pletely." 

Some banks and building so- 
cieties have opened on Sundays 
in the run-up to Christmas and 
the Abbey National and Mid- 
land Bank have a handful of 
branches in supermarkets. 

Barclays, which pioneered 
Saturday opening in 1982, is to 
open six branches on Sundays 


soon after a trial in Milton 
Keynes. Britain’s first 24-hour 
' telephone banking service. First 
Direct, opened in 1989. A 
spokeswoman said Saturdays 
were almost as busy as Monday 
lo Fridays and it had found busi- 
ness on Sundays “steady”. 
“Flexibility suits most people 
and other banks and building 
societies are beginning to realise 
it,” she said. 

However, the move towards 
a society that is never dosed 
does not please everyone. The 
Banking, Insurance and Fi- 
nance Union (BIFU) has ex- 


pressed concern at extending its 
members work duties. And the 
Keep Sunday Special campaign, 
which lost the fight against 
Sunday supermarket opening, 
remains critical. 

John Alexander, the cam- 
paign manage r, said: “We are 
moving towards the 24-hour so- 
ciety, but our information is that 
people think it’s getting a little 
bit out of hand.” 

Knowing how long it took to 
arrange a mortgage, it was 
“ridiculous” to suggest that 
people needed a bank open on 
a Sunday in case they bought a 


Photograph: Kalpcsh Lathigra 


new house. 

“A World Health Organisa- 
tion survey showed there was 
strong medical evidence that we 
do need a shared day of rest if 
you're going to have any kind 
of famfly life. All the other Eu- 
ropean countries accept this en- 
tirely and have some form of 
restrictions,'* Mr Alexander 
said. 

“We think the backlash will 
come in Britain. Obviously we 
won’t go bade to square one, but 
we can stop some of the more 
ridiculous claims that are being 
made.” 


Sunday world 


Germany 

Banks, supermarkets, depart- 
ment stores, DIY centres and 
even comer shops are forbid- 
den by law from opening. 

Travellers, however, are ex- 
empted from the inconve- 
niences meted out to ordinary 
folk and as a consequence fitt- 
ing stations have been busty 
converting themselves into * 
small supermarkets, white 
many railway stations have 
been transformed into shop- 
ping malls. 

— Imre Kama 

France 

For the laid-back ftuisian. Sun- 
day still remains a day of rest 
Out of deference to the re- 
quirement lor good food, the 
bakeries and butchers open 
for a few hours in the morn- 
ing. But by 1 pm, even the 

small neighbourhood shops 
will join the supermarkets and 
department stores in shutting 
their doors. 

Families can enjoy the cine- 
ma or a theatre matinee and 
many museums are half-price. 
But getting to them may be 
tricky as the public transport is 
limited and eating afterwards 
may be a problem as many 
restaurants are dosed. 

— Louise Jury 

United States 

Sunday mornings in central 
Vifeshington ana all is quiet bar 
the occasional jogger, runner 
and cyclist But elsewhere, 
people are getting into their 
cars and going to church - 
church-gang still defines Sun- 
day in much of America, 
\Ateshington included. 

The afternoon is for shop- 
ping and the malls are all open. 
Banks, however, stay firmly 
dosed 

— Mary Dejevsky 

China 

In Peking, Sunday and shopping 
have become synonymous. 
Those with money elbow their 
way through the crowds in the 
newest shopping centres and 
department stores. Those 
without can be seen lining the 
pavements selling trinkets to 
passers-by. 

Sunday is a not a day of 
rest it is a day for commerce 
- even though ail banks and 
government offices are shut 
— Teresa Poole 


Food chain bans 
genetic food 


UNSECURED PERSONAL LOANS 


THE FROZEN food chain Ice- 
land is expected to announce 
this week that its 770 stores wfll 
reject food which may have 
been made with genetically 
modified soya from the United 
States, writes Charles Arthur. 

In a move which aims to 
break the indifference among 
British retailers to the steam- 
roller effect of American 
agribusiness interests, the oom- 
pany will rely on food made us- 
ing the dwindling US sources 
of the non-modified crop. 

Business opposition to the 
inclusion of genetically- modi- 
fied soya in food has wilted in 
the past few months, despite 
widespread evidence that con- 



sumers are against it. In Janu- 
ary, the British Retail Consor- 
tium, representing 90 per cent 
of retailers, said it would no 
longer request US soya pro- 
ducers to separate the geneti- 
cally-modified crop from the 
non-modified varieties. 

EU scientists say the use of 
modified soya does not carry a 
risk but Dr Michael Antonian, 
a lecturer in molecular biology 
at a London hospital, com- 
mented: “Unlike a BSE epi- 
demic or chemical spill, once 
released into the environment 
genetic mistakes cannot be con- 
tained, recalled or cleaned up, 
but will be passed on to all fu- 
ture generations indefinitely.” 


Greek isle 
terror for 
Britons 

TWO MEN, believed to be Al- 
banians, -were still being ques- 
tioned last night by police 
investi gating the murder of a 
British couple on the Greek is- 
land of Cephalonia, writes 
Andrew Buncombe. 

Meanwhile other Britons 
living on the island are said to 
be terrified that the culprits or 
their associates might still be at 
large- Bkhard Coward, a friend 
and neighbour of the murdered 
couple, Roy and Judith Eccles, 
said he had not been able to 
sleep since the disooveiy of the 
couple’s bodies at their villa in 
the village of Kaminarata last 
Thursday. 

Mr Coward, 52, said: “We 
are living in fear of what is go- 
ing to happen to us. We do not 
know if there is a vendetta 
against British people or peo- 
pte who have retired and are en- 
joying Iffe... I have got nty gun 
beside me. That is how most 
Britons are living here.” 

Mr Ecdes, aged 55, and his 
49-year-old wife sold their 
home in St Neots, Cam- 
bridgeshire, and moved to their 
retirement home in October. 
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Is this the real face of William Shakespeare? 


By Andrew Buncombe 


“GOD has given you. one face and you 
make for yourselves another. ” 

Shakespeare may have known 
something when he wrote the above 
lines which appear in one of his most 
famous plays, Hamlet. 

His own face - or rather, faces 
- have been at the centre of a long- 
running academic debate which 
some scholars believe may now fi- 
nally be over. 

It was reported yesterday that 
German academics from Mainz 
University believe they have found 
new evidence to prove what Shake- 
speare really looked like. Analysis 
of the playw righ t’s death mask has 
revealed a series of facial marks and 
idiosyncrasies that correspond to 
those found on busts and portraits. 

Hildegard Hammerschmidt- 
H iimm el, professor of English at 
Mainz University, has been exam- 
ining the death mask since 1995. She 
said scientists working at the Tech- 
nical University of Darmstadt had 
used a photographic technique to 
measure three-dimensional sur- 
faces of the mask to create an ac- 



Triple trouble: The classic view of Shakespeare (above left), the National Portrait Gallery's version 
(above right) and his death mask (right) which may be a fake Photographs: Reurers/Fastfoto 


curate model of Shakespeare’s face. 

They used the same technique on 
a marble copy of a bust of Shake- 
speare, kept at Charleoote Park in 
Warwickshire. Through this analy- 
sis they discovered three small 


marks on the left eyelid which 
could be matched to marks on the 
death mask. Further tests have 

m gtnheri the frrifll rfrnierrc pnngnf the 
nrnalr with two portraits of Shake- 
speare, one of which hangs in the 


National Portrait Gallery in London. 
The portraits also show a slight 
swelling in the left eyelid, possibly 
caused by a rare cancer which affects 
the tear ducL “We did not have a 
single authentic image of Shake- 


speare but now, all of a sudden, we 
do have a tine likeness of the 
bard,” said Ms Hammeischmidt- 
HummeL 

However, the death mask has 
long been considered by many ex- 
perts to be a fake. It was bought by 
a German who visited London in 
1775. 

The controversy surroundi n g 
Shakespeare's face is likely to con- 

tiniffi for scone time. Both of the por- 
traits are of unknown provenance, 
and critics might argue they were 
based on the (fake) death mask. 

Richard Proudfoot, professor 
of English at Kings College, Lon- 
don, said while Shakespeare died in 
April 1616, the interest in his bio- 
graphical details did not begin for 
another 50 years. 

“This whole area is fraught with 
danger. The Fdger Shakespeare Li- 
brary in Washington DC used to 
have scores of items reputedly 
carved from the mulberry tree in 
Shakespeare's garden. Someone 
pointed out that for them all to be 
genuine there would have to have 
been a whole forest in his garden - 
not just one tree.” 



We are not suggesting anyone needs to jump hurdles 
over the nearest filing cabinet Nor are we saying 
running rings around the boss is a wise political move. 
But if we tell you that CDX by K is a classic, executive 
style shoe with all the advanced design innovation of 
a sports shoe, then you might be catching our drift 

Today's sophisticated trainers feature an unsur- 
passed level of 'comfort technology'. To incorporate 
similar design features in shoes for work (which we 
spend the majority of our time wearing) would make 
sense. And that’s precisely what we’ve done. 

The results of this are benefits previously only 
heard of on the sports field. The CDX range offers 
an anti-shock system between your heel, ball of foot 
and the ground reducing impact and tiredness. 
Beneath the deceptive executive exterior is an under 
foot carbon layer which absorbs moisture and heat 
keeping your feet cooler. 


Run around 
the office 
like an athlete 




Word. COX bjK 


JcanandCOXbyK 

Add to this other CDX features, such as full calf 

leather linings and socks for a breathable environ- So now you know the facts, you are probably 
merit Plus, the CDX 'anti-slip, hardwearing, K-Tread expecting a high cost for such comfort. Let us tell 
700 section’ within a high quality leather sole - you the best news- 

a design which provides extra grip and durability. That* for a classic, executive styled shoe with ail 


the features you'd normally expect from an athlete's 
running shoe. Make sure you race around to your 
nearest K Shoe Shop, Clarks Shop or leading 
K Stockist to try on a pair today. 




cox shoes by X incorporate a wide ran** of individual specifications. For details of your nearest stockier please call 0990 965335. Sizes- B-J2 (except 11W. 




Parents ‘are 
washing 
hands’ of 
16 -year-olds 


By Glenda Cooper 

Sodal Affairs Correspondent 


PARENTS feel that they can 
wash their hands of their chil- 
dren once they turn 16, chal- 
lenging public policy 
assumptions that families will 
support teenage school-leavers. 

A survey by the Joseph 
Rowntree Foundation into 
youth homelessness found that 
parents often see tbefr children's 
16th birthday as marking a wa- 
tershed in their responsibilities. 

Half of all parents thought 
it was reasonable to let a 16- 
year-old girl leave home rather 
than accept a boyfriend they 
objected to. And almost all 
agreed that a 16-year-old boy 
who clashed with his mother’s 
new partner should be the one 
to leave home rather than the 
partner. 

In-depth interviews with fam- 
ilies living on local authority 
estates in Staffordshire, and 
young people who had become 
homeless found that there were 
often important differences in 
the background, reasons for con- 
flict. 

In thepast 20 years there has 
been a marked rise in the inci- 
dence of youth homelessness. 
Whereas in 1981 die typical an- 
gle homeless person was still a 
male in his forties or older, by 
1991 the Department of the 
Environment study found the 
majority of the single homeless 
were young people aged 25 
and under. 

Although parents are nearly 
always willing in principle to pro- 
vide a home for older teenagers, 
many insist that it depends on 
acceptable behaviour and other 
conditions such as board and 
help with chores. Where conflict 
arose they thought it was 
acceptable for the children to 
leave home. 

Young people who had 
grown op with the same parents 


were most Hkefy to have become 
homeless because of arguments 
over their behaviour. Nine out 
of ten young women said friction 
was caused by disputes over 
boyfriends; while parents 
described various failed attempts 
to control their daughters. 
Young men had to leave home 
after being caught stealing from 
their parents, or physical con- 
frontation with their fathers. 

But young people whose 
famili es had been disrupted by 
parents separating were most 
likely to have become homeless 
because they could not get on 
with the new partner, or frle par- 
ent wanted to “make a new life” 
for themselves. 

Of the 56 young homeless 
people who were interviewed, 
two in five said they had been 
physically or verbally abused, in- 
cluding a majority of those who 
came from broken homes. Just 
under one-third reported men- 
tal health problems and nearly 
one m six had attempted suicide. 

“These findings have an im- 
portant implications for the 
Government's ‘New Deal’ 
where young people over 16 wifi 
be required to take places in 
education, training or employ- 
ment,” said Joan Smith, of the 
Housing and Community Re- 
search Unit at Staffordshire Uni- 
versity. “There is a dear disparity 
between policy assumptions that 
families will house okler children 
and the way in which many par- 
ents take a more qualified view 
of their responsibilities. 

"Better counselling and sup- 
port services could help to prevent 
the kind of conflict that leads to 


4 


pie and ensure that those who do 
leave borne receive better help.” 
■ The Famify Background of 
Young Homeless People, is pub- 
lished by the Family Policy 
Studies Centre, 231 Baker 
Street, London NW1 6XE; 
price £935 (phis £1 30 p&p). 


Current Savings Rates. 

Prom start of business on 16th March 
1998 the following rates of interest are 
applicable to the accounts set out below: 
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(£1500* WORTH OF FREE EXTRAS, INCLUDING AIR-CONDITIONING, 
ALLOY WHEELS, METALLIC PAINT, PLUS 50:50 FINANCE OR 0% INTEREST.) 


Not wanting to leave you out in the cold, Vauxhall are offering you the chance to pick up a Vectra Arctic packed with more goodies than your fridge. 

There’s free ak-conditioning, alloy wheels, ABS, electric front windows, front fog lamps and a full sized driver’s airbag. There’s even a choice of engines. 1.8 16v, 2.0L DI Diesel, 
Dll Diesel' or a tundra trembling 2.5 V6. And seeing as how it’s important to look cool, the Arctic is finished in premium blue, star silver metallic or polar blue pearlescent 
All from just £14,670 with (and here’s 4 the best bit) the choice between our 50:50 or 0% interest plans. Time to put your skates on and get down to your Vauxhall dealer. 


THE VECTRA ARCTIC SE FROM VAUXHALL 
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Those Budget leaks. Who should you believe? 


Confused by all those Budget leaks in the 
weekend newspapers? Our Economics 
Edrtor, Diane Coyle, casts a cool eye 
over the predictions and spells out how 
the key Budget changes might really look. 


‘Brown to tax 
middle-class child 
benefit* (Sunday Times) 


The Chancellor has long been 
itching to claw bach some mid- 
dle-class benefits to finance 
improved help for the low- 
paid, and child benefit is at the 
top of his list The Sunday 
Times reports that be will use 
the £700m this would raise to 
increase the level of child ben- 
efit for the first-born by more 
than inflation, to sweeten the 
pill politically. 

The catch is that many moth- 
ers have low pay or no pay and 
would not be liable for tax on 
the benefit in their own right. 
The Chancellor would need to 
get round the hurdle of inde- 
pendent taxation of husbands 
and wives in order to make a tax 
assessment based on family in- 
come. A return to joint taxation 
would mean a huge tax in- 
crease on working women and 
run into all kinds of obstacles 
such as how the Inland Revenue 
should treat cohabiting cou- 
ples. It raises the awful spectre 
of tax inspectors in the bed- 
room. Could this Sunday Times 
story be a classic 'Treasury kite- 
flying exercise? 

Mr Brown does, however, 
need to find around £lbn to fi- 
nance what we know will be the 
symbolic centrepiece of his 
Budget, the Working Families 
Tax Credit and Childcare Cred- 
it. This replacement for Fami- 
ly Credit is meant to help 
low- income families by making 
sure work pays. 

It wfll take the form of a tax 
credit in the pay packet, al- 
though there will be an option 
for the woman in the household 
to receive it directly even if she 
is not the main earner. 

The new Childcare Credit 
for eligible families is intended 
to make up, in cash terms, for 
the loss of the single-parents 
benefit But it will be available 
to couples with children as welL 
Pre-Budget hints suggest as 


much as £lbn extra will be 
found for a more generous 
package of tax and childcare 
credits for those in low-paid 
jobs. The measures are likely to 
be timed to coincide with the in- 
troduction of a national mini- 
mum wage, to ensure the 
Government is not simplysub- 
sidising mean employees. 

This week could see a 
timetable for the introduction 
of a ISp or lOp starting rate of 
income tax as another encour- 
agement to work. A related 
Budget measure to boost job 
creation was signalled by Mar- 
tin Taylor, head of the tax and 
benefits task force. Employ- 
era' national insurance contri- 
butions currently jump in big 
steps at various levels of income, 
discouraging jobs that pay sums 
just above these steps. Mr Tay- 
lor has recommended a big in- 
crease in the lower limit for 
employers' NICs, to be paid far 
by a small rise in their contri- 
butions for higher earners. 


‘Brown pledges £500m 
to NHS* (The Observer) 


Even with public finances in 
healthy shape, thanks to high- 
er tax revenues and tight con- 
trol on government spending, 
Mr Brown wiD live up to his Iron 
Chancellor image by refusing to 
take the brakes off expenditure. 
But the Observer says that he is 
widely expected to find more 
money for priority needs, heal* 
and education. 

The NHS got an extra £300m 
to tide it over the winter, and 
both areas were allocated ad- 
ditional funds in last July's 
Budget But tbe amounts the 
Chancellor can produce are 
still limited by his pledge to stick 
to his predecessor’s spending to- 
tals for two years. Although 
these have frayed at the edges 
-thanks to New Deal spending 
financed from July's windfall tax 
on the privatised utilities, and 
a few extras paid for from the 
reserves - the broad outline will 



a vailab le to 10 pet CCOt frOE 1 
April 1998. He dearly means to 
get rid of it altogether. He 
could restrict it further or abol- 
ish it, saving the Thsasury more 
than £2bn a year. 


‘Luxury company 
face tax hike* (Mt 
Sunday) 


my cars 
(Moll on 


The Mail says Mr Brown is Bee- 
fy to remove the £80,000 ceD- 
ing at which directors pay 3Sper 
cent tax on Rolls-Royces, Bent- 
leys and Aston Martins, 

The tax treatment of company 
cars has become steadily 
tougher since 1993, and users 
are now taxed on 35 per cent of 
the list price of the car, with re- 
ductions link ed to business 
mileage and the age of the ve- 
hicle. 

As an environmental mea- 
sure, the mileage allowances are 
widely expected to be reduced 
or abolished. 

The Budget will also confirm 
a pre-announced environmen- 
tal measure, increases in petrol 
duty above inflation. In July tbe 
Chancellor raised vehicle excise 
duly by £5 to £150 for cars, but 
he could opt for a further rise. 
However, this looks like being 
one of the few green measures 
on tomorrow. 


still be unchanged. The results 
of tbe Government’s funda- 
mental review of spending are 
due in the summer. A mam- 
moth battle for funds is likely 
then but the Chancellor has in- 
dicated that he will set firm 
spending totals for a further 
three years after that 


‘Brawn to set museums 
free* (Independent 
on Sunday ) 


Every Budget also has room for 
some important gestures that 
are nevertheless relatively cheap 
in the grand scheme of things. 
Up to £80m, partly financed 


from National Lottery Funds, 
wiU allow Mr Brown to declare 
it a Budget for the Arts. The/n- 
dependent ' s campaign has 
helped create a vocal pre-Bud- 
get lobby for the arts. The film 
industry got some help last 
July. In November it was pen- 
sioners who felt the benefit of 
the Chancellor’s generosity. 

Another beneficiary this 
week is expected to be hi-tech 
companies. One possible boost 
for entrepreneurs would allow 
investors to offset losses on 
shares in such companies 
against other tax due. Another 
possibility is tiie introduction of 
an allowance against corpora- 


tion tax for research and de- 
velopment spending by certain 
types of business. 


‘Brown plans Budget to 
keep Britain on course for 
euro' (Sunday Telegraph) 


As well as rehearsing the plans 
for extra money for health and 
education and followingiCsown 
obsessive interest with the sin- 
gle European currency, the 
Sunday Telegraph focuses on 
measures to bring the British 
economy closer into line with its 
continental neighbours. The 
Budget does take place days be- 
fore a key meeting of European 


finance ministers in York. The 
Telegraph suggests that one 
strand of Euro policy is having 
a tough Budget that w31 help 
keep the pressure off the Bank 
of England to raise interest 
rates again, in the hope of get- 
ting the pound down to a more 
comfortable level 

Just as important wiQ be 
structural measures like making 
the British housing market 
more Eke those in Germany and 
France, where owner-occupa- 
tion rates and levels of mortgage 
debt are lower. In Jnty Mr 
Brown announced a further re- 
striction hr the- rate at which 
mortgage interest tax relief is 


What other measures 
will there be? 


Company taxation: The Chan- 
cellor will introduce reforms to 
corporation tax pre-announced 
in November. Advance corpo- 
ration tax is to be abolished, and 

big companies will move to a 
system of quarterly , tax pay- 
ments (rather than payment a 
year in arrears). 

The rate of corporation but 
is also to be reduced to 30 per 
cent, following a cut to 31 per 
cent in the July Budget 

In the long run the new sys- 
tem should encourage invest- 
ment, but companies have 
complained that their cashflow 
will be hit by bringing forward 
their tax payments. Mr Brown 
might make some extra con- 
cessions to help small and medi- 
um-sized companies over this 
cashflow hurdle. 


Individual Savmgs Accounts: 
Government proposals for the 
replacement for tax-free Tfcssas 
and Peps, which woe set out in 
November, will be modified as 
a result of the uproar they 
caused In the fbaandal-seivices 

industry. 

A planned £50,000 lifetime 
limit on the amount that can be . 
saved in an ISA wffl probably be 
scrapped, and rules for the. 
amount transferable from ftrps 
and Ifessas could be .eased. 
iSAs are dtio-fo ew^aatfo- - 
-forceiri /$xTtl999 r 

• C- 1 — 


Pro-announced tax rises: In his 
first Budget last July Mr Brown 
announced the ending of in- 
come tax relief for private med- 
ical insurance; a further iqcrcase 
in real terms rises m tobacco du- 
ties; a higher rate ofstamp duty, 
on house sales above £250,000; 
and (lie-phased withdrawal of 
tax relief for profit-related pay 
schemes. ~ 

: Altogether, these add up to 
a pre-programmed tax increase 
of £3.6bn iril998/99, exp pp a - 
lent to ; about 2p C^ thfr bdsic 
rateoffpeonto.. 


Award Winner 1997 and 1998 - What Mortgage Magazine. 


Mortgage statement a bit hefty? 
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• Since January ’97 interest payments have risen and risen and risen. With one phone call 
to Direct Line you can stare to bring them down again. 

• Our variable rate mortgage could save you around £500 a year. 



From the COMPANY that was BORN on a FARM 


* 


Whiting for the budget The Haylett family in Fore* Hfll, 
south London - Hylton and Helen and their children 
Abigrf, George sind Holly ted<nOT 


Crackdown on tax avoidance: 
pearly signalled in July, in the 
November Pre-Budget Report, 
and in a move just over a week 
ago to dose a specific loophole 
relating rn offshore trusts, there 
will be more anti-avoidance 
measures. Accountants are 
bracing themselves for scores or 
even hundreds of specific claus- 
es, and perhaps also a general 
anti-avoidance proposal out- 
lawing any transaction whose 
purpose is simply to avoid tax. 
Fbr companies and the wealthy, 

this could be the big news to- 
morrow. 









• No legal fees if you transfer your mortgage without moving 
house using our solicitors package. 

■ We refund your standard valuation costs after the 
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Commission 
rings changes in 


‘Agenda 

THE gloves will come off in 
Brussels on Wednesday when 
the European Commission pro- 
poses the details of its “Agen- 
da 2000" reforms to regional 
and farm spending. European 
Union governments are count- 
ing the cost of admitting five for- 
mer Soviet bloc countries and 
Cyprus early in the next centu- 
ry. The rationale for the reforms 
is that to expand these high- 
spending policies in their pre- 
sent form to the poor 
farm-dependem states of the 
east, would bankrupt the Union. 

No government, least of all 
Britain, wants to increase its con- 
tributions to the budget so the 
Commission has to steer expan- 
sion without breaching the exist- 
ing speeding limit (127 per cent 
of member states' GNP). This is 
the context for expected cuts in 
aid to regions across Europe. 

Aid will be cut in regions 
which are now rich enough to 
stand on their own feet and con- 
centrated on those who are 
□ol A four- to six-year transi- 
tion for the losers is built in. 

Britain's complaint is that 
UK regions will shoulder the 


2000 ’ 

The EU’s plans to 
take in new 
members mean that 
resources for 
regional aid will 
increasingly be 
channelled to the 
newer, poorer 
countries. The 
implications are 
serious and far- 
reaching, Katherine 
Butler explains 

worst cuts because of the way 
poverty is measured. Govern- 
ment strategy is to warn that the 
cuts will wreck efforts to boost 
public support for Brussels. 
"This will harm perception of 
the EU at a critical time," said 
Arlene McCarthy, Labour 
spokesperson on regional poli- 
cy in the European Parliament 



Regions face £500m cut in EU aid 


EU aid may be stripped bare 


THE European Commission 
will unveQ proposals this week 
clearing the way for cuts in Eu- 
ropean Union aid to British re- 
gions of up to £500m ayear. The 
proposed shake-up will expose 
the worst strains yet between the 
Blair government and Brus- 
sels, with up to 70 per cent of 
eligible UK regions in danger 
of seeing Lheir money slashed. 

Behind-the-scenes lobbying 
has been intense, but the Gov- 
ernment has so far foiled to con- 
vince the Commission to drop 
plans it believes are framed to 
hit Britain hardest even though 
the UK is now the fourth poor- 
est EU member state. 

In Brussels, officials arc dis- 


mayed at the sums being 
pumped into millennium pro- 
jects which are winning priority 
in terms of government support, 
over lower-profile job-creation 
schemes in depressed regions. 

On Wednesday, Monika 
Wulf-Mathies, the EU region- 
al policy commissioner, will out- 
line HeJnils of a radical shake-up 
to the regional aid budget which 
with farm spending absorbs 
three-quarters of tbe EU’s 
£60bn spending each year. 

Reform is being driven by 
plans to admit early next cen- 
tury of millions of poor central 
and east Europeans whose in- 
come per bead is on average less 
than half the EU average. 


Peter Mandelson. the Min- 
ister Without Portfolio, and 
Margaret Beckett, President of 
the Board of Trade, have been 
in Brussels to register the Gov- 
ernment's protests. 

But their negotiating strate- 
gy has been uiKtennmed both by 
Tony Blair’s repeated daim that 
Britain has the best EU record 
on tackling unemployment, and 
the suspicion in Brussels that 
London is more interested in 
millennium projects than in 
stumping up “matching” in- 
vestment for long-term region- 
al development schemes 
part-financed by the EU. 

Ms Wilf-Mathies claims the 
Government’s attitude is con- 


tradictory. On the one hand, 
Britain wants expansion to East- 
ern Europe, but at the same time 
is not wflEng to dig deeper to pay 
for iL ‘'The biggest outcry has 
been in Britain, but the argu- 
ments we arc getting are not very 
convincing" said an aide. 

Britain has been receiving 
£L5bn ayear since 1994, but that 
will run out in 1999. Under Ms 
Wutf-Mathks 5 propos a ls North- 
ern Ireland and the Scottish 
Highlands and Islands would 
lose the priority daim to aid they 
enjoy now. while nine of 13 re- 
gions in industrial decline could 
see their funding halved and 
axed. Merseyside is expected to 
retain top rates of aid and South 


Yorkshire where wealth per 
head has fallen to about 75 per 
cent of tbe EU average, may win 
an increased share. 

But overall the regions daim 
they will be shouldering the 
brunt of the cost of EU en- 
largement because unemploy- 
ment will be used as the 
yardstick and the jobless rates 
in Britain have fallen since the 
EU aid cake was last divided up. 

Meanwhile, east Germany 
and parts of Italy will see their 
funding increased because the 
new drive is to “concentrate” 
available cash on areas which 
need it most The Commission 
believes aid is spread too thin- 
ly under the present system. 


The Commission's direc- 
torate for regional policy has 
also written to the Govern- 
mart to express concern that the 
focus on millennium projects 
could distort the economic 
regeneration strategy which EU 
money is supporting. 

“The Deep", a £50m mil- 
lennium scheme in HfoD, wOl be 
given partial EU backing 
because the Commission ac- 
cepts it could promote tourism, 
but others have been rejected. 

“Local rege n eration seems to 
be the last priority when it 
comes to seeming matching 
funds, bm there is plenty of mon- 
ey floating around for foe mil- 
lennium” said one EU source. 


A SEQUEL to the FuU Monty 
might find Robert Carlyle and 
his Sheffield maces on a coach 
to Brussels co protest about foe 
threat to jobs in a new EU fi- 
nanced enterprise park. 

Hit tty pit closures and the 
dedine of heavy engineering 
South Yorkshire has sunk into 
poverty worse than parts of 
Greece, Spain or east Ger- 
many and is lobbying to win for 
the first time the highest-pos- 
sWe EU grant aid rates. But och- 
er parts of Yorkshire . arid 
n e ighbouring Humberside are at 
serious risk of befog barred from 
even the lower aid cat^ory. 
Losing this classification would 
probably halve funding although 
cuts could be as high as £70 mil- 
lion a year. 

“We are alarmed. Frankly I 


think it’s going to be dsastrous ' 
says Robin Smail director of foe 
Yorkshire region’s Brussels of- 
fice. Income per head is Q per 
cent below the EU average but 
this will count for nothing. Un- 
employment will be used to 
measure a regions prosperity 
and on paper, races rn Yorkshire 
and Humberside look a lot bet- 
ter chan in say the coalfields of 
southern Belgium. 

Yet thousands who lost jobs 
have left foe workforce for 
good and because they have giv- 
en up seeking work are not 
counted. And many new jobs are 
low paid, or what economists 
call “peripheral”. The figures 
therefore teH nothing of the de- 
pression and the depth of the 
structural problems which per- 
sist; says Robin Sirial. 


NEWS SPORT WHAT'S OH PjM v v !CV'i.S£ s 3E MC > :H V cHO 



Deal on Cyprus clears the way for talks on EU expansion 


Patching together a deal on how 
to embark on accession nego- 
tiations with the divided island 
of Cyprus, foe EU has cleared 
the way for an on-schedule 
start to enlargement talks with 
all six “first-wave" candidate 
members on 31 March. 


The deal by foreign ministers 
at a weekend of informal Calks 
steers a middle course between 
extremes - Greece’s stance that 
unless talks with the interna- 
tionally recognised Greek 
Cypriot government went 
ahead without contest, it would 


block the entire enlargement 
process; and France’s propos- 
al that discussions with Cyprus 
should be put on ice until its 
Greek and TUrkish communities 
there settled their differences. 

In foe meantime, foe EU 
hopes two things will happen: 


that the Cyprus delegatioricon- 
cains Turkish Cypriots; amithat 
foe overall settlement whiefl has 
duded UN negotiators smojthe 
Turkish invasion of the nc 
era half of foe island in 1974( 
be achieved. Neither looks 1 
ty. —Rupert ComweB, Edinbul 
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Last night’s television inter- 
view with Kathleen Willey was 
the latest and perhaps reoct 
damagiag component in the 
steady accumulation of sex al- 
legations against President Bill 
Clinton. 

He -is a raised of making 

■unvmnted advances to a woman 

who had come to him in per- 
sonal distress to ask for a pay- 
ing job, a charge .he strongly 
denies. 

But an almost equally dam- 
aging claim is made by this 
week’s edition of Newsweek 
magazine, which accuses him 


Latest sex claim may induce people to 
make links that the law cannot do, 
writes Mary Dejevsky in Washington 



be stripped b 






arranging for one of his De- 
mocratic party allies, N athan 
Landow, to put pressure oa Ms 
Willey not to make her accusa- 
tion public. 

In reasoning that seems 
familiar from other alleged 
Ctinion sex cases, Mr 
Landbw is quoted as telling 
'ier that if she says “nothing 
ippened”, she cannot be 
itradicted. 

So fyi; as public opinion is 
it is Ms Wiley's 
testimony that will 
Count for the most, 
appalls a credible witness, 
lore, credible than the others 
id more of a victim. 

So faras the law goes, it is 
probably the claims that he, 
;or his allies or subordinates, 
exerted pressure on his ac- 
: cusers. J 

Mr Clinton is currently be- 
ing judged in two courts at 
once: the court of law and the 
court of public opinion. 

In the judicial court, he is 
currently involved in two cases. 


' Thert is Paula Jones’s ctvfl suit 
for sexual harassment, relating 
to air Incident in 1991 when he 
was Arkansas stale governor 
andsfaewasagovcroment em- 
ployee. 

And there Is a criminal if*- 
vestigation, part of winch claims 
that be had an affair with a 
young White House trainee. 

Monies Lewinsky, and induced 
her to Ue about it. 

As yet, Mr Omtco's defence 
in both cases has held zqp well. 


' to 
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k% on EU expansion 
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eration that was so pummelled 
by (White House) accusations 

of irrespn nqhiKiy and inaccu- 
racy early on that it has played 
safo ever since. 

Whatever happened in the 
Arkansas hold roam or with Ms 
Lewinsky in the White House, 
do third-party evidence seems 
yet to have emerged to corrob- 
orate the charges. 

It is a “die sakJ-hesaitT sce- 
nario that, lawyers say, would 
make it bard to find Mr Clin- 
ton liable. 

For all the pages of testi- 
mony made public by . Ms 
Jone&lanyeis on Friday; it stiH 
seems contestable whether Ms 
Jones has a case for sexual ha- 
rassment, either in terms of 
what did or did not happen to 
her in the hotel room or in 
terms of whether her career was 
damaged. 


Ms Willey, on the other 
hand, xpight have such a case - 
hot she Is not siting and for a 
while her career seemed to 
prosper. : 

. ..While it may hot help Ms 
Jones in a court of taw, bowev- . 

CT, rtiat 

her lawyers have ^odif^xt to 
prove could have a signifi cant 
impact on public opinion. 

And Ms Willey’s graphic 
television interview could help 
to bring the other women’s ex- 
periences to life m a way that 
even the printed 'verbatim of 
their legal testimony did not 
do. 

Whether they were willing- 


ly involved with Mr Clinton or 
not, afl the women cited - from 
his self-corfessed mistress, 
Geanifer Flowers, through to 
Monica Lewinsky - seem to 
have been encouraged to keep 
eaten t- 

In few, the individual cases 
are steadfastly refusing to mesh 
to the benefit of Mr Clinton’s 
accusers. . 

There may be -evidence of 
pressure being exerted in Ms 
Willey's case,- but not in Ms 
Lewinsky’s, winch is the one un- 
der investigation. 

Public opinion, however, is 

liable To nrnlff. pu niMfri nn ; ; riiiil 

the law cannot do. 

The fact that Mr Qm ton’s 
approval ratings are now start- 
ing to fall, suggests Th * f the 
avalanche of evidence that has 
come out this weekend could 
precipitate an even steeper 
slide. 



Claim and 

counter-claim: 
Kathleen Willey, 
whose television 
interview last 
night was the 
latest 

contribution 
to the 

accumulation of 
allegations 
against 
President Bill 
Clinton 


ollercoaster ride 
the White House 


KATHI EHN WILLEY was 
a bands >me 46 and married 
when & : approached Presi- 
dent dli iton fora paying job 
* in Hie' yhiie HoosemNo- 
J993,- wrfteii Mary 

- While 

<fays a ^eckasa vo fente e r. 
But fanfly debts bad run out , 
«f contipl hermaxriagewas 
h trouble and £e heeded i ; 
alary. I 

‘ Until they fell on hard 
jmea, she and^her husband '■ 
-jl town planning Lawyer - 


her a taste for proximity to 
power; she was described as 

hfl vmg “»fc«iitarirm with thri 

President".', ? 

Wbfiia^ happened when 
she' Ae^Wir Qinton 

i^irpinnrfor foe bet^ 
for. Shereceited a salaried 
job, was included in twodel- 
egatKffiSiO ip^yna rional am- 

ferencess? '& While House 
. exjpeose,and joined a list 
Mbegre^t and titegood oa foe 
libarit^nuhtary serviceor-* 



the Democratic Party in the 
stete of yirgmiaand had en- 
ergetically- raised funds for 
the Clinton campaign, trav- 
elling to Little Rock, 


in 1992.1 

Before her marriage, Ms 

Wflley h^d worked in clerical 
jobs an^ Man air hostess with 

TWA. Marriage had bought 
life of considerable 
‘ *““1 two djpdnm. It 
green 

.r- 



• fferpereon^hfi^ftongh, 
wasnotsosacoessfbLSietod 
returned from her encounter 
with Mr Clinton to find that 
her debt-burdened husband 
had committed suiride. 

When her White House 
job came to an end she con- 
tinued to be plagued fcy mon- 
ey difficulties. - 
. She was Kving quietly near 
her home town of Richmond, 
Virginia, until cafledttp tes- 
tify in the Paula Joftescase 
last year. 
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Mother's , 
Day 


• , GtabTheafre Btens this 

Mother's Day, 

Sunday 22nd March. 

They am be used at over 160 
theatres nationwide indafing 

- London's West End. 

Simply bny Theatre Tbfeens 
from most brandies of 
WP Smith, John Menriev 
Hunaids, Bodes etc, through 
monaster 0171 3 11 Ml At 
Tickets London 0171 436 6012 
or 

-Cd onr 24 hour Tokenfine .._ 

©71 240 8800 





CAVITY 

WALL 

INSULATION 

MORE CASH 
TO YOU 

You lose up to 35% of heat 
through the walls of your home. 
The solution is clever, yet 
simple: Cavity Wall Insulation. 
It can cut your annual heating 
bills by up to a third - that’s 
a saving of up to £150. 
Specialists can complete the 
work in under a day and at a 
cost of just £450- £500 for 
an average three-bedroom, semi 
detached house. You’ll also get 
a 25-year, industry-recognised 
CIGA guarantee. For more details 
and the names of your local 
recommended installers, phone 

0345 277200 



IT'S CLEVER STUFF 


The, Government supports Cavity Wall Insulation as a major contribution to ‘Energy Efficiency. An Energy Saving Trust initiative backed by the Government. 


http://www.est.org.uk 
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Slick old fox set 
for comeback 
in Armenia poll 


By Phil Reeves 

Yerevan. Armenia 

Were it only a matter of looks, 
the mas os stage could easily 

have stepped off a campaign bus 

in San Franrisoa GkKsy-jowled, 
with a Clinton haircut and a sil- 
ver tongue, he is as tailored for 
the consumer as a Parker pen. 

The 3,000 electors stuffed in 
the hall are lapping up every syl- 
lable. He moves smoothly from 
family man to elder statesman, 
from pal to president. Speech 
complete, he glides out into 
square outside, where he bands 
snowdrops to the women in the 
crowd before driving off in a 
Volga in search of more votes. 

Karen Demirchian is as slick 
a stump performer as you are 
likely to find and yet his CV 
owes about as much to the de- 
mocratic process as Noah (who 
wound up on top of nearby Mt 
Ararat) did to the electric drill. 

For 14 years Mr Demirchi- 
an was Armenia's first secretary 
of the Communist Party until 
Mikhail Gorbachev kicked him 
out in 1988. His skill at pump- 
ing money out of his friends in 
Moscow is reflected in some of 
Yerevan’s most grandiose build- 
ings. Now, after 10 years in ob- 
scurity, he is back. And. at 65, 
be wants to ran the place again. 

The world's strategy-makers 
will be watching this pocket of 
the Trans-Caucasus as it goes to 
the polls today for the first 
round of its presidential elec- 
tions. The second round a two- 
man race, is expected on 30 
March. Bound up with the out- 
come are some of the West's 
roost pressing geopolitical in- 
terests, including Caspian oiL 

Mr Demirchian’s reputation 
is that of a party hack who sur- 
rounded himself with cronies 
and ruled a republic awash 


with corruption. He is vague on 
policy, especially about Nagorny 
Karabakb, the cause of a war 

with Azerbaijan which cost 
25.000 lives. But he says he 
wants to strengthen ties with 
Moscow if elected The size of 
his crowds and the polk suggest 
he might be. Western diplomats 
are not keen. “Stagnation,” 
replies one when asked what the 
future would hold 

Yet in the few weeks since his 
reappearance Mr Demirchi- 
an's ratings have shot skywards, 
Largely through popular nos- 
talgia. Life has not been easy for 



Karen Demirchian: Giving 
away snowdrops 


Armenia. Unemployment is 45 
per cent; borders with Turkey 
and Azerbaijan are closed be- 
cause of the Nargorny 
Karabakh conflict. The days 
when people had to rip down 
trees for fiiel are past But so 
have the days when Armenia 
was among the Soviet Union’s 
most prosperous republics. So, 
too, have plaudits from the 
West for pushing ahead with re- 
form and democracy. 

The 1996 election which re- 
turned Levon Ter Petrosian to 
power was so rigged that 40,000 
people took to the streets in 
protest Yet Armenia’s future 
course remains of critical in- 


terest in the West, especially the 
US. Anxious to limir the influ- 
ence of Moscow and Ihhran 
over the republic, 'A&shiogzon 
has been pouring in cash. 

Armenia’s borders are a few 
mfles from the planned route of 
a pipeline through Georgia 
along which most Caspian oil 
will eventually be piped from 
Azerbaijan to the 'West. If Yere- 
van tilts still further to Moscow 

under Mr Demirchian, the oil 
will flowthrough territory sand- 
wiched perilously between Rus- 
sia and an even more 
pro-Russian Armenia. It is a far 
from stable arrangement: Geor- 
gia’s president. Eduard She- 
vardnadze, has twice been the 
subject of assassination bids. 

Although it would never ad- 
mit it, the US would rather see 
a victory by Robert Kocharian, 
one of three front-runners in to- 
day’s polL The Prime Minister, 
took charge after Mr Tfcr Pet- 
rosian resigned last month, the 
victim of outrage over his will- 
ingness to make concessions on 
Nagorny Karabakh. No matter 
that Mr Kocharian is from 
Nagorrzy Karabakh, and seems 
unlikely to do much to unravel 
that tragedy. He is generally 
pro-Western. He also has the 
support of the security forces 
and Defence Ministry and the 
Armenian diaspora. 

Wornes abom Mr Demirchi- 
an may prove overblown. Two 
elderly neighbours - Gaidar 
Aliyev in Azerbaijan and Mr 
Shevardnadze - are of the same 
pedigree. Yet they have found 
favour in the West, helped by 
the bouquet of ofl. But it will be 
a strange twist The Caucasus 
will be dominated by three w3y 
old ex-Communist hacks who 
served under Brezhnev. Who, 
in die euphoria of Soviet col- 
lapse, can have expected that? 
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Scorched earth policy: The Brazilian governm e nt has done fittte to save the rainforest, which is disappearing feat in the state of Roraima Photo^upfr^P 

Bureaucrats fan the flames of Amazon^ 


By PhH Davison 

Lain America Correspondent 

OFFICIALS in the remote 
Brazilian Amazon jungle state 
of Roraira, ravaged by wildfires 
for the past two months, are an- 
gry over what they say is a skiw 
response from the federal 
government in Brasilia. 

They say the government 
has been holding back 
promised funds for firefighting 
helicopters and other mea- 
sures to hal t the blaze, which 
has already charred 22,000 
square mfles, a quarter of the 
state's forests. The fires, fol- 
lowing the area's worst drought 
in 30 years, are threatening 15 
villages inhabited by hundreds 

of Yannmami In dians, the 

world’s last surviving Stone 
Age tribe. The blaze has al- 
ready wiped out one- third of 
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the state’s crops and burnt 
alive 12,000 cows. 

“We want die federal gov- 
ernment to release the fends 
we need to control these fires,” 
Roraira state spokeswoman 
Cansuelo Oliveira told the As- 
sociated Press. “So far we 
haven’t seen a penny.” 

Many Brazilians were al- 


ready critical of President Fer- 
nando Henrique Cardoso over 
an environment bill passed by 
Congress last month. The bfll 
imposed strict penalties for 
several ecological crimes, but 
after lobbying by wealthy log- 
ging companies, Mr Cardoso 
dflnted the bill by vetoing nine 
articles. One would have hand- 


ed down three-year prison 
terms on farmers or loggers 
who cut or burnt forest areas 
without pennissioa 

The government is due to 
announces new “Green Pack- 
age” this week, offering farm- 
ers incentives to discourage 
them from the traditional 
“dash and bum” technique of 


burning down trees to create 
farmland. j 

After delaying statistics for 
marry months, Mr Caifloso’s 
government finally admitted in 
January that deforestation of 
Amazonia had reache^ record 
levels over the past tup years, 
doubling between 1994 and 
1995 alone. One-eighth of 
Brazfl's rainforests has been de- 
stroyed, by formers or loggers 
chopping down tree* for lum- 
ber or burning then/ to create 
cattle pastures or [farmland, 
over the past 20 years. 

Roraira state governor 
Neudo Campos hasv&ted the 
federal capital, Brasilia, three 
times overthe past twotnomhs 
in an effort to get federal aid. 
particularly a promised $2.4m 
(£L5m) for 22 spcciafycdar 
verted firefighting helicopters 
from the US and Russau 
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Introducing a 
brand new savings 
account for 
your business. 
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At last, a better savings 
rate for your business. 

At Standard Life Bank we 
believe businesses should 
receive an excellent rate of 
interest for their savings. Our new Direct 
Access Savings Account for businesses offers 
limited companies, sole traders, 
partnerships, clubs, associations, charities 
and pension fund trustees a new way to 
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maximise on their savings. 

It’s simple. An easy to 
operate account working 
alongside your current business 
account and offering you: 

• consistently competitive rates of Interest 

• convenience of a telephone based operation 

• no minimum deposit 

• no day to day charges 

• no notice of withdrawal required 









censure from UN 


onia 


FOR THE first time since the 
1989 Tiananmen Square crack- 
Arwn, CMnawifinotfaceanjo- 
lon condemning the country’s 
record at this year's UN Human 
Rights Commission. Washing- 
ton announced at the weekend 
that, following in the footsteps 
of the European Union, it 
would not sponsor an anti- Chi- 
na resolution, citing recent 
improvements in human ri gh ts 

On the mainlan d 

“We made this decision be- 
cause of the steps China has tak- 
en and the expectation of 
further progress,” said a White 
House spokesman. It was 
Peking which last Thursday 
gave Washington the get-out 
clause it was seeking, by an- 


China’s record is not under attack as rt prepares for a new PM, writes Teresa Poole 


no on ring that China intended 
to sign the UN International 
Covenant on Gvil and Political 
Rights. “We welcome that step 
as representing China’s formal 
commitment to those princi- 
ples,” (he US spokesman added. 

The reality was that the 
Geneva motion, which has nev- 
er been passed, was dead in the 
water last year after France 
and Germany broke ranks with 
fee EU consensus on China. Af- 
ter that split, there was no 
chance feat the EU would back 
a joint motion at this week’s an- 
nual gathering, and last month 
it duly backed off.* This left 


W&bmgtdn in the hot seat, 
having to decade whether to 
sponsor rach a rescfeitkmm the 
ruh-np to President Bill Qm- 
toa's state visit to <*3rii>ia, now 
planned for late June. 

H uman right* groups yes- 
terday lambasted Washington's 
decision. “The United States is 
exaggerating fee few positive de- 
velopments in China during 
1997 and using them as an ex- 
cuse to avoid censure of China 
at the UN Commission cm Hu- 
man Rights,” the US branch of 
Amnesty International said in a 
statement. “China must be bdd 
accountable for its record of 


gross {human rights] violations.” 
However, it was not dear that 
another foiled motion would 
have achieved any concrete re- 
sults for human rights in rSimn 

Last November, China re- 
leased its most prominent po- 
litical prisoner, Wei Jingsheng, 
and exiled him to America. 

The US is privately hopeful 
that farther releases could fol- 
low Mr Clinton’s visit But 
there has been no meaningful 
improvement in political free- 
doms on fee mainland, and 
fee Chinese government will be 
oveijoyed feat fee annual Gene- 
va ritual, which it hated, is now 


over. “Our decision does not 
mean that we accept China’s ha- 
xnan rights record as satisfoc- 
toiy. It is for from satisfactory 
and we win continue to advo- 
cate forcefully human rights 
issues both pabbtfy and pri- 
vately with the Chinese,” the 
White House spokesman said. 

. The West will want to 
demonstrate that “constructive 
en gag ement” r»wr human rig hts 
achieves more than confronta- 
tion. If Peking signs and ratifies 
fee UN covenant, which covers 
freedom of expression and as- 
sociation, China will have to ad- 
here to the reporting system 


enshrined in the process, a pro- 
cedure which would provide an- 
other forum for public censure 
of the country’s rights record. 

However, ratifying the 
covenant could take years, and 
China wih also be able to lodge 
‘‘reservations” against certain 
sections. 

Bar the time being, anyone 
who wants to challenge one-par- 
ty rule in China must operate in- 
visibly. In the first mainland 
interview by fee newly-formed 
underground China Democrat- 
ic Justice Party, a 29-year-oki 
member told Associated Press 
feat the party wanted to be able 
to compete in elections and “Tet 
fee people decide who rules”. 

Comment; page 15 
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Let’s go to work, says Mr Zhu, 
and China’s cadres tremble 



IT WAS jpuit fouryems ago (hat 
22m Rongji admitted pr i va tely 

rate 

was fceepragbim awake at night 
feat .$9ffisriDK aboo£ fee 
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several 

fe^Mr 
rearied in feeeconorHy. Tbanor- 
TOfcr, he gets fee uftanate reward 
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nefrprime nrirasterSn J&years. 
r®v?aft the coteajayVdffe eoe- 
■ftaftiie ptoMems, however, 69- 
yeaf-a&d Mr Zhu seems to be in 

The promotion of Mr Zhu 
is fhehey event at this year's Na- 
tional People's Congress. He is 
seen as the only man capable of 
tackling one of the hardest po- 
fitkal jobs in the world. Even the 
odd Chinese official seems en- 
thusiastic; one said recently 
how colleagues had read an in- 
ternal Zhu speech and were “so 
excited they could not sleep feat 
night”. 

Mr Zbu’s reputation is of a 
man who tolerates neither fbeds 
nor procrastination. “Some ex- 
ecutives do not feel guilty in the 
least when their businesses are 
suffering great Josses,” he blast- 
ed last week. “How can such en- 
terprises change for fee better 
wife such people in charge?” Bar 
the first time, with Mr Zhu in 
charge, there is the possabfely of 
. someone getting to gripe with 
China’s zeal problems, rather 
than simply mo nth ing the 
rhetoric crfieftaan. 

His ap po intme n t also rep- 
resents the ultimate political re- 
habilitation. In 1957, Mr Zhu 
was CGndemned as a “Rightist” 
and sent to the countryside for 


allegedly praising Hungary and 
IfegOfifovfo’sbraocfoofzefcmnst 

eonTWnmkf premomirg Hewas 

only brought back to favour in 
1979, rising to Vice Prime Min- 
ister in 1991, and Politburo 
standing committee member 
m 199Z Hs imagehte been bur- 
mshed byttiSeiM of anecdotes 
about “Boss Zhu", as he is 
known. As mayor of Shanghai 
in the late Eighties, he was also 
nicknamed “One Chop Zhu" as 
he cut through foyers of red tape 
bureaucracy. One of hispfof ac- 
tions in that job was to se^fee 
city’s tourism caches out to 
dean the city’s public toilets. 

Regional bosses dread a vis- 
it from “Boss Zhu” as he reg- 
ulariy rebukes officials in public. 
He also takes’a tough line on 



ticed that one local official was 
wearing an expensive watch 
which could not have been 
bought on his salary - and 
sacked the man on fee spot. 

In his new job, Mr Zhu in- 
tends to sack incompetent state 
enterprise managers, shed 4 
million civil servants, and over- 
haul a state sector which has 37 
million surplus workers. If this 
was not tough enough, the mas- 
sive restructuring wfll start im- 
plementation just as econ om ic 
growth is stowing, foreign in- 
vestment is set to dive, and ex- 
ports are suffering competition 
from wwnpeting neighb ourin g 
countries whose currencies have 
hugely devalued. 

It would be a tall order for 
anyone, and adds up to a lot of 
deepless nights. If itworks, Mr 
Zk wiH.go down in the histo- 
ry books as the intellectual heir 
to fee late Deng Xiaoping; If he 


‘He is the . 
brainiest Chinese 
leader, but Zhu 
Rongji has made 
enemies and will 
have to be a bit 
more political’ 


fails and the restructuring 
prompts angry social upheavals, 
be wifi be the scapegoat. He is 
the brainiest Chinese leader, but 
already has enemies for his 
abrasive working style, and does 
not have a bedrock of political 
support. “If President Jiang 
Zemin had a free hand, I sus- 
pect that Zhu would not have 
been his choice as prime min- 
ister. In many ways, Zhu has 
forced himself upon everyone. 


because really he is the only 
qualified candidate," said a 
Western diplomat “He’s going 
to have to start being a little bit 
more political about things.” 

Mr Zhu was bora in 1928 in 
southern Hunan province, stud- 
ied ^engineering at Qinghua 
University, and joined the Com- 
munist Parly in 1949. After 
1979 he worked at the State 
Economic Commission, and 
became Shanghai major in 1988 
when Mr Jiang was the city’s 
party secretary. 

Immediately after the 4 June 
1989 Tiananmen massacre, 
when Shanghai was in the grip 
of huge demonstrations, streets 
were barricaded, and public ; 
transport ground to a halt, Mr 
Zhu went on television and 
managed to calm the situation 1 
by telling fee city he had “nev- l 
er considered using troops or j 
exercising any military con- 
troT. Viewers took note feat he 
did not describe fee Peking 
demonstrations as counter-rev- 
olutionary, as the official pro- 
paganda insisted. “The event 
that occurred recently in Peking 
is a historical fact, and histori- 
cal facts cannot be covered up 
by anybody,” he said. 

But Mr Zhu does not want 
to be cast by Westerners as the 
man who will liberalise China’s 
political system. In the early 
1990s, when be was labelled 
“China’s Gorbachev”, he vig- 
orously rebuffed fee tag. “There 
is do sign that Mr Zhu feels that 
to accomplish his economic 
targets China needs a radical re- 
structuring of its political sys- 
tem,” said the ■ Western 
diplomat. “He keeps his 
thoughts on politics to himself." 


Plural left scents victory 
in French regional polls 

FRANCE’S Socialist-led government received an important 
boost yesterday as a toft-wing surge in regional elections looked 
set to sweep many incumbent conservatives from their local 
strongholds. First computer projections showed the “plural 
left” of Socialists, Communists and Greens, which won the 
early general election nine months ago, consolidating its toad 
over the mainciT-^in right-wing and the anti-foreigner Na- 
tional Front coming in a strong third. 

The final tally of which camp controls which of the 22 
regional conncQs in mainlan d France and Corsica will not be 
known until next Friday. The CSA polling group said that Prime 
Minister Lionel Jospin's “plural left” was due to win 42.2 per- 
cent of the vote nation-wide white the Sofires group put its 
score between 36.5 and 38 per cent. — Reuters, Boris 

Indian president picks PM 

AXAL Be ban Vajpayee, of the Hindu nationalist Bharatiya 
Janata Party, was asked to take power in India yesterday, end- 
ing two weeks of suspense since inconclusive elections. Pres- 
ident KR Narayanan appointed Mr Vhjpayee, 71, as prune 
minister even though his alliance still fell short of a majori- 
ty. He will be sworn m on Thursday. — Reuters, New Delhi 


Joseph Rowntree 
Foundation not 
linked with grants 
to John Prescott 

~ The Joseph Rowntree Foundation 1$ the 
UK's largest Independent supporter of 
research on social policy questions with 
an International reputation for political 
independence and impartiality. 

A front page story in The Sunday Times last 
Sunday was wholly incorrect in stating that the 
Foundation had a 'political ami', the Joseph 
Rowntree Reform Trust, with the implication 
that the Foundation had caused grants to be 
made to Mr Prescott and other senior ministers. 

The Joseph Rowntree Foundation is a completely 
separate body from the Joseph Rowntree Reform 
Trust There are no personal, constitutional or 
financial links. There are no staff or Trustees in 
common. The Joseph Rowntree Foundation is a 
charily which may not engage in party political 
activities. 

The Joseph Rowntree Foundation, having 
received no apology or correction from The 
Sunday Times, are to issue proceedings against 
The Sunday Times for damages and an 
injunction. 


Further information about 
the yosep/7 Rowntree 
Foundation is available by 
telephoning: 

01904 629241 

or on our website: 

http://www.jrf.org.uk 
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Trust Labour’s old 
cultural ideals 


THE AMBIVALENT British attitude towards culture is summed up in 
the new name for the ministry which does those bits of government that 
do not fit in more familiar departments. Hie Department of Culture, Me- 
dia and Sport started life os that of National Heritage, as if the only cul- 
ture which mattered was inherited from the dead. 

Such is our suspicion, though, of Ministries of Culture, a foreign con- 
cept like Ministries of Justice or the Interior, that Chris Smith had to tack 
on two other words to soften the impact. 

In popular perception there are only two kinds of culture, high and low, 
and the Government's involvement in either of them is deeply suspect First, 
Lhere is high culture, which is oil paintings and opera, where the role of 
government is to tax honest hard-working folk of modest means in order 
to subsidise the pleasures of lofls. Then there is low culture, which is sport 
and pop music, where the role of government is to have its senior mem- 
bers pose for the cam eras in the company of the currently fashionable stars 
in the hope that this will attract votes - a pipy which has a tendency to 
backfire. 

Tony Blair should have known New Labour’s New Luwies would turn 
on him as soon as they had emptied the Downing Street cellars, just as 
John Prescott should have expected his street cred to be doused with a 
bucket of cold water. Rock musicians are not supposed to approve of politi- 
cians: just as you would not ask a politician to compose rebellious music. 

Yesterday's hint that Gordon Brown will act to ensure free entry to the 
great national museums and art galleries is a much more substantial ges- 
ture, not because it is “high” rather than “tow” culture, but because it sug- 
gests an appreciation of culture which is deep rather than shallow. 

The Independent and The Independent on Sunday have campaigned for 
free entry because we sec the country's great cultural institutions as part 
of our communal life, our public space, offering everyone the chance to 
discover things they might not choose to pay for. 

We are pleased to see that this ideal still has some bold on our national 
leaders. It seems that, in their drive to modernise socialism, they have not 
in fact forgotten its early values. Mary of its 19th-century thinkers, from 
the early Marx to William Morris, spoke about art as the form of work by 
which people could be ennobled and uplifted. 

This should be the response both to left-wing philistinism, which sees 
culture as an elite activity, and to liberal scepticism, which associates a min- 
istry of culture with state propaganda. We have to reclaim inclusiveness, 
seeing culture as the description of a toiler life for everyone, and reclaim 
a liberating role for the state. 

Philosophically, the answer to the phiiistines is in Mr Blair’s own con- 
stitution for his parly, the new Cause IV which declares that “by the strength 
of our common endeavour, we achieve more than we achieve alone”: a 
public library is testimony to a stronger society than a private one, just as 
a free school, museum or art gallery is. It creates “for each of us the means 
to realise our true potential” which creates “for all of us a community”. 

But this should be the start, not the end, of debate. We welcome Ger- 
ry Robinson's decision to sack all the members of the Arts Council. There 
can be no going back to the period when fossilised art galleries and musty 
museums found themselves overtaken by television, when bleating for hand- 
outs stifled creative energies. There is more than a hint of this is the whinge- 
ing of Oasis's manager that such great talent could never have flowered 
if the band had not been allowed to do whatever it liked on the dole for 
as many years as it pleased 

But let us have an open argument about the boundaries. If the Science 
Museum and the Natural History Museum should be free, why should we 
pay £17.50 for the MOlennium Experience? 

Mr Blair’s emphasis on unleashing the creative talent of the British peo- 
ple is absolutely right. These cultural skills increasingly drive the nation’s 
economy. Labour politicians ought to be seen more with artists, popular , 
scientists, writers, computer software designers, architects and commer- i 
dal directors - instead of consorting with the shallow cult of football. On 
the eve of a “Budget for women and children” the Chancellor sent a strange 
signal by endorsing the New Lad culture, watching Tottenham Hotspur from 
the directors' box at White Hart Lane. 

Let the Government promote an inclusive notion of culture, high and 
low. and use that to convince us that it is not simply concerned with sur- 
face perceptions but a deeper, fuller life for all. 

At last, a minister who 
answers the question 

SOMETIMES it takes a quiet Sunday to reveal the slow trends in public 
life which ore lost in the weekday hurly-burly. One such feature is the con- 
tinuing rise of Jack Straw. There arc not many ministers of this people’s 
government who are prepared to be accountable to the people through 
the form of open-ended interviews on radio or television. Since the elec- 
tion, broadcasters have repeatedly Intoned that no minister was available 
to defend what ministers had collectively decided (the rise m prescription 
charges was the roost important recent occasion). But yesterday the Home 
Secretary went on the BBC's The World This Weekend to say why he didn't 
think judges should set sentences for murderers, why he had released Rocan 
McAJiskcy and why he didn't think legalising cannabis was a good idea. 
In each case he took detailed issue with the forceful arguments of his many 
critics, answering questions rather than using them as prompts for passages 
of pre -prepared press releases. Whether or not listeners agreed with him, 
the contrast with the halting word-processed prose of too many of his col- 
leagues was deafening. 


PICTURE OF THE DAY 






Hopscotch: children at play in the village of Hoi An, Vietnam 


Plutonium perils 

TODAY (16 March) is the final day 
for submissions to the UK Envi- 
ronment Agency in response to the 
application by British Nudear Fuels 
(BNFL) to commission the SeDafield 
MOX Plant in west Cumbria. 

A fierce debate is going On be- 
tween the proponents and detractors 
of this process, which mixes pluto- 
nium mode extracted in nudear re- 
processing plants with uranium erode 
and binds them in ceramic pellet 
form for burning in thermal reactors. 

BNFL has run an imaginative PR 
campaign about turning burnt 
matches into fuel for future gener- 
ations. But the target audience 
didn't understand it 

The industry sees MOX as a 
means of returning plutonium to the 
contracting utilities in a safe and un- 
controversial form and a lifeboat to 
cling to until international opinion 
swings back in their favour and they 
are called upon to build the next gen- 
eration of nudear power plants, 
and ultimately the fast breeder. 

BNFL was permitted to build the 
SeQafield MOX plant before the last 
government had arrived at any pol- 
icy on the merits, or otherwise, of 
mixed oxide fuel fabrication, in- 
creased transportation of radioactive 
materials, potential proliferation 
concerns (by blurring the distinction 
between civil and military end use) 
and spent MOX fuel management. 

Thk Government must not repeat 
the mistakes of its predecessors. It 
must “call-in” BNFLs application to 
commission the Sell afield MOX 
Plant. It must consider, in an open 
and transparent manner, the case for 
a public inquiry where all the issues 
can be thoroughly investigated in the 
context of the sustainable society this 
government is committed to deliv- 
ering. 

PATRICIA B ERNIE, Women 's 
International League for Peace and 
Freedom, USA; SARAH BURTON, 
Greenpeace; MARTIN FORWOOD, 
Cumbrians Opposed to a 
Radioactive Environment ; PAD 
GPEEN.Friends of the Earth; 
MARTIN KALIN OWSKL, 
International Network of Engineers 
and Scientists against Proliferation, 
Germany; DAVE KNIGHT 
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Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament; XANTHE HALL, 
International Physicians fin- the 
Prevention of War, Germany; 
MARTIN HEMINGWAY, Nuclear- 
Free Local Authorities; ARJUN 
MAKHUANI, Institute for Energy 
and Environmental Research, 
Washington DC; MICHAEL 

Nuclear Information 
and Resources Service, Washington 
DC; KRISTEN OSTLING, 
Campaign for Nuclear Phaseout; 
Canada; PAULLEVENTHAL, 
Nuclear Control Institute, 
Washington DC; THOMAS SMITH, 
Environmental Society Imperial 
College London; GRACE THORP 
National Environmental Coalition 
of Native Americans, US;DrUZ 
WATERSON, NuclearStrategy 
Group Medacu JOHN WATSON, 
Socialist Environment and 
Resources Association 
Penrith, Cumbria 

Diana and charities 

THE DEATH of Diana, Princess of 
Wales, has undoubtedly raised 
awareness of the importance of do- 
nating to charity, but the overall im- 
pact on the level of public donations 
has not been as dramatic as supposed 
(“Diana’s death aids charities”, 11 
March). 

Research by the National Coun- 
cil for Voluntary Organisations and 
NOP indicates that around three mil- 
lion people gave to charity in re- 
sponse to the Princess's death, and 
that about a third of these individ- 
uals were encouraged to give solely 
because of the tragedy. Interesting- 
ly, these last appear to come from 
social classes C, D and E, and as such 
are atypical of those who give to char- 
ity on a regular basis. 

It could, therefore, be argued that 
the Princess's death has encour- 
aged a whole new group of people 
to give to charity. But even if this is 
the case, the long-term impact on the 


level of charitable donations is un- 
likely to be significant 

Hie public has donated around 
£13m to the Diana fund to data. 
While this is a substantial figure, it 
represents only slightiy rDOre than the 
public donates to die voluntary sec- 
tor each day of the year. In reality, 
donations to charity toll by 20 per 
cent between 1993 and 1996, from 
£53bn to £4.5 8bn. 

■ It is therefore encouragmg that 
the trustees are committed to con- 
sulting- With charities and voluntary 
organisations to ensure that, in the 
longer term, as wide a range of caus- 
es as possibte are able to benefit from 
the new fund. Tire charity sector has 
had a difficult time of it in recent 
years, and any new funds that can be 
generated will be very welcome. 
STUART ETHERINGTON 
Chief Executive 

The National Council for Voluntary 

Organisations 

London Nl 

Prescott ‘smears' 

I WOULD like to respond to your 
paper’s prominent coverage of crit- 
icism of The Sunday Times by John 
Prescott. You quote Mr Prescott as 
saying we were trying to smear him 
and “rubbishing in the gutter” 
(“Prescott rages at Sunday Times ”, 
Independent on Sunday, 15 March). 

The facts tdla differentstory. We 
put a journalist, Simon Trump, into 
Mr Prescott’s Hull constituency in 
1996 because of rumours of politi- 
cal infighting and to find out at grass- 
roots what was going on. We used 
subterfuge (the reporter did not re- 
veal he was a journalist) precisely be- 
cause we wanted to get at toe truth. 
Mr Trump was a passive observer at 
meetings over a period of months 
and did oot act as an. agent provoca- 
teur. -In the event little of interest 
emerged and no story was written by 
Mr Trump when the investigation 
ended over a year ago. If it had been 


an attempt to smear Mr Prescott, a 
less scrupulous paper would have 
tried harder to find something pe- 
jorative. 

I am happy to defend subterfuge 
as a crucial journalistic tool Many 
stories, including “cash for ques- 
tions’’, would not have been written 
without iL They were published be- 
cause they were m the public inter- 
est, and the subterfuge was revealed 
to readers^ ' 

As for the two recent stories by 
The Sunday Times abont Mr 
Prescott, one was about a row in Hull 
which had already appeared in a lo- 
cal paper. Why should we not cov- 
er a vicious public argument 
involving toe Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter’s son? The other was the non-de- 
claration by Mr Prescott of a large 
donation. That is now being inves- 
tigated by Sir Gordon Downey, the 
Parliamentary Commissioner for 
Standards. 

Two legitimate reports hardly 
amount to a “vendetta”. Mr Prescott 
was happy in opposition to use our 
stories about Tory sleaze and foreign 
funding of the Conservative Party for 
political advantage. Now in govern- 
ment he seems unwilling to accept 
toe inevitable scrutiny that comes 
with being neb a powerful politician. 
JOHN WTTHEROW 
Editor 

The Sunday Times 
London El 

Too long a life? 

EVERY day we are urged in toe 
press and television to forgo small 
pleasures — smoking, d rinking , eat- 
ing beef - in toe hope that we may 
live a little longer. Every day I go to 
visit my husband in a nursing home, 
where the residents are dying slow- 
ly of old age “sans teeth, sans eyes, 
sans taste, sans everything?. Is it re- 
ally worth it? 

SHEILA D HAYDEN 
Sutton Coldfield, West Midlands 


Photograph: Rob Str a tton 


Understanding art 
JASON REESE (letter, 1 1 March) 
misses the point of David Rodway’s 
justified complaint, in relation to The 
Angel of the North , about toe am<£ 
tourism of art criticism (letter, 9 
March) 

That toe public or officialdom 
takes an interest in art doesn’t mean 
it understands it - look at toe deri- 
sion once heaped on Impressionism 
and Modernism, and praise for 
mawkish and moribund Salon worts. 
Nor is toe unfashionable claim that 
art needs special knowledge about 
perception and creativity necessar- 
ily anti-democratic and a' denial of 
' art's capacity to embrace toe inter- 
ests of the ordinary person, 
democracy consists not m a philis- 
tine free-for-all but in providing the 
education and culture to equip all 
with toe dolls in perception, rea- 
soning and philosophy for assessing 
the assertions of experts - skills as 
vital in art as the rest of life. 

The supposition that artistic 
meaning and quality speak directly 
or transparently, without media- 
tion, is common yet naive. If engi- 
neers don’t entrust evaluation of the 
reliability or functional properties of 
their structures to toe uninformed, 
why should art be any different? 
RICKY HANDS 
London SE27 

Merchant of modernity# 

NO PLAY could be less politically in- 
correct than The Merchant of Venice 
(“Teachers defend Shakespeare's 
‘anti-Semitic’ play”, 14 March). With 
amazing prescience of modern trendy 
worries Shakespeare tackles not only 
anti-Semitism but also sexism (Por- 
tia and her maid beat the men hands 
down) and colour prejudice (of the 
rejected suitors toe noble Ethiopian 
is toe one Portia fancies). 

Indeed if you think (as I do) that 
the love Antonio bears for Bassamo 
has a homosexual element,' toe play 
tackles “gay issues” too, in that jus- 
tice in toe end decrees that Antonio 
should not bleed for his love. 

•Very suitable for today's class- 
rooms. 

TONY RIDGE 
York 


All the thrills, glamour and heroism of an agent’s life (an estate agent, that is) 



MILES 

KINGTON 


I FEEL sorry for estate agents. For one 
thing, nobody has ever bothered to feature 
them in a major novcL But today all that is 
changed. Yes, today I bring you a major new 
work of fiction about an estate agent! Not 
only that, but it is an interactive novel. This 
means that you, toe reader, have the pow- 
er to change the course of the stray by choos- 
ing the right option at various moments. 
Understand? Wsll. you wiH as soon as you 
get into this complete novel about estate 
agents, entitled... 

TOP OF THE MARKET 
YOUR NAME is Hugo, and you are looking 
for a house in the country, preferably with 5,000 
acres of gardens and grouse-shooting and 
preferably within ten minutes of central Lon- 
don. How do you set about looking for it? 

a)Yxtdn^ a note to Buckingham Htiacesay- 
ingyou have heard Aar as so many Royals 
are on the move, there is now accommoda- 
tion wahin die Palace canting on At markeL 


bffou buy Hotrods and install a roof garden. 
c)You go to a top estate agent's and consult 
an expert 

Of course! Ybu go to a top estate agent's and 
die man who deals wAyou, Mr Batchelor, 

says he thinks he has just the thing. He takes 
you in his car and after an hour’s drive you 
came to Lucknow Hall, a Georgian building 
set among some dark trees fating norA... 
“IT ISNT exactly what I had in mind," said 
Hugo, looking at the ravens on the lawn and 
the small procession of death watch beetle 
heading up toe main drive. “Itfsa little ... 
secluded." 

“Seduded. yes," said Mr Batchelor. 
“Lonely, no. Private, yes. Remote, no. You 
wjH be amazed ar toe feeling of privacy com- 
bined with accessibility.” 

Hugo felt there was no answer to this. 
He did not realise yet that everything Mr 
Batchelor said was designed to be answer- 
proof, which is toe si gn of a really great es- 
tate agent. 


“bit realty only tan minutes to Hyde Park 
Comer?” said Hugo. . 

“What kind of helicopter will you be us- 
ing?" said Mr Batchelor, but before Hugo 
could answer, Mr Batchelor’s mobile phone 
rang and he put it to his ear with an apol- 
ogy- _ 

Who can posubfy be ringing Mr Batchelor ? 

a) It is Mr Batchelor's wife, saying she has 
found out about Mr Batchelor’s mistress and 
his hidden love nest in Wimbledon. 

b ) his Mr Batchelor’s mistress aiWmbkdon, 
saying the central heating ispktpng up again, 
and U’sjnezing cold in their love nesL 

c) It is head office, reminding him he is due 
to see a Mr Chris Evans at midday. 

Iks, thank goodness, & is onfy head office! 
“SORRY about that,* said Mr Batchelor, 
snapping his phone bade into his.pockeC 
“Head office gpttsag their knickers in a twist, 
as usuaL Now; let’s have a look inside.;.” 
Mi- Batchelor brought a huge key-ring 
out of his pocket, tried every one, but still 


couldn’t drift the lock of toe front door 
Hugo stepped forward and turned the 
handle. It opened easily., 

“It’s not locked,” be raid. 

“That’s strange” said Mr Batchelor, 
frriwning. “Whyon earth.. ,T 

“Ssssh.. ."said Hugo. *T think I hear voic- 
es inside. - 

Silently toe two men tiptoed through the 
supposedly empty house until they came to 
a room from which came the sound of live- 
ly conversation. Mr Batchelor threw open 
toe door and the two of them stood there 
open-mouthed. 

What had. they seen? 

a) ATV set left behind by the previous own- 
er; showinganokl Edward G Robinson movie 

b) A team fiom a rival estate agent's, show- 
ing a rival customer round 

c) Salman Rushdie, rittingatatablewiAsev- 
eralpoSce officers, playing cards. 

Yes, Hugo and Mr Batchelor had stumbled 
across ScdmanRuShche’S Secret hide-out, where 


he was still cowering from the gun of an Iran- 
ian assassin, run realising that nobody in Iran 
cares any longer about him. No sooner was 
the (toor open than the policemen all leapt to 
their feet, scattering their cards (including in 
one case, sadly, a hand containing four aces) 
and aiming their guns at Hugo. 
“FREEZE!" shouted one. 

“Who are you ?” shouted another. 

*Tve come here with Mr Batchelor 
fiom the estate agent’s. ..” began Hugo. He 
tamed to point to Mr Batchelor. There was 
nobocty there. Mr Batchelor had done a run- 
ner- “You see. I'm looking for somewhere 
within easy reach of central London..." 

Seconds later his arm was forced up his 
back and there was a gun at his bead. 

_ “Wre nowhere near central London,” 
said a voice sneffingof garlic in he ear. “Thflt 
fast, oryou die...”, 

Oops - fin story — we seem to have run cur 
of space. You're on your own now! Good luck! 
Hope you get out alive! 
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Big Government is coming back, 
thanks to the little kids 



DAVID 

WALKER 


. Will mums learn to love 
: . Labour jf rt gives them a 
Kindergarten on every 
corner? 

® TOM ORROW'S mucb-tiailed “Budget for 
children and families” necessarily going to be 
a budget for Big Government? Perish the 
thought. Gordon Brown will say. Look at the 
aggregates for public spending. His Tbry to- 
tal? mean that the ratio of spending-to-na- 
tipnal product currently seems to be in free 
fair- these hardly look like signs of Nordic 
eplj^ragance. Noone is proffering a state-sup- 
ported cliche in every street 

Not yet, perhaps, but community Kinder- 
garten are on their way. Behind the tax ad- 
. justments affecting women and children some 
ambitious re thinkin g about children has been 
taking place. It’s only a matter of plans, pro- 
posals, seminar papers and projections at this 
.stage. They may never oome to fruition. But 
behind them something important has already 
happened it's a rapprochement between 
Labour and the idea of government 

It's not the kind of thing you hear Alas, 
tair Campbell giving briefings about; it may 
not even be something ministers are aware 
of But - on policy for children, at least -New 
Labour is coming out — As what Old Labour 
always was, the party of the state, the mus- 
cular, interventionist big-spending state. 

Climatically speaking, during the past 
twelve months we have moved a long way. 
Even in Its pallid, Majorite form, last March 
Thatcherism was still identifying govern- 
ment as the problem, the inhibitor, the agent 
of national decline. New Labour was at first 
pragmatic and sceptical about government are 
and capacity. Now, as Brownism starts to de- 
fine, this a dminis tration's purposes, the State 
becomes the little train that can. 

For me a moment of epiphany came the 
other day at the concluding public session of 
the Cross Departmental Rodew on Provision 
for Young CMdren. On the face of it, this is. 
just another review exerase, one of the 
scores supposedly coining to fruition this 
spring; it was distinctive in that it was being 
led by officials from the Treasury who went 
around assuring everyone it was not just an- 
other cuts exercise. 

But the review not yet over, one conclu- 
sion is obvious. Ministers are convinced that 
“early intervention" in children's lives secures 
major benefits later, for them and for soci- 
ety at Large. Whether marshalled by crimi- 
nologists^ doctors or social workers, the 
empirical evidence consistently says: nursery 
schools, intensive programmes for young 
mothers (starting before birth), kids’ dubs - 
they work. What that means in turn is that 
government will have to go to work _ nobody 
else, no mystical rivil society, no free market 
is going to provide. 'Ministers who have 
spent most of their careers in Opposition apol- 
ogising for government action suddenly find 
themselves on firm ground in advocating more 
of it 

Whatever Gordon Brown delivers to- 
morrow in terms of tax credits for child care, 


the Budget is only the first shot in a new bat- 
toy of child-centred pofides. For example, 
if the Treasury is to sobs (fee women to buy 
care, education; health and soda! security are 
going to take a very keen interest in what kind 
of care, provided by whom, in whose premis- 
es and when. Down that road, sooner or lat- 
er, you gel to the state itself providing care. 
Practically that means a programmoof state- 
provided “educaton-rich’’ care for pre-seboal 
children. 

But no* ministers will say, we have learned 
the lessons of our collectivist past Wb believe 
in splitting customers and contractors, pur- 
chasers and providers: thestate may will some 
social end without getting into the business 
of employing care workers, or teachers. 
There wQl be talk about “empowerment'”. 
Ministers will praise the voluntary sector and . 
imply that a hundred flowers w flj bloom as 


criches and dubs. But kf the final analysis, 

the State, wit! hart-iqrfyay frmfti-r and- in many 

cases, direct provider. In Britain; of course, 
itis'consideied rather bad form to talk about 
“the state" in this way. Locally it looks like 
. counqfe, quangos, the National Health Ser- 
vice - diverse and disaggregated. But coDec- 
' tive, conqinlsoiy provision it remains. 

Is tins socialism - is Labour-reverting, to 
historical type and substituting tax-financed 
! public sector activity for the free choices of 
. mdividnals and families? It’s striking, isn’t it, 
how tired that Tory rhetoric now sounds. Also 
bow irrelevant. In its emerging policies for chil- 
dren - Gordon Btowd would be well advised 
. to leave the touchy-feely stuff about “femi - 
■ ly" to his next door neighbour- Labour is the 
party of practical collectivism. 

One of the real reasons why Big Govern- 
ment was so unloved in its earfiermcaniatians 
was that it is, in cause and in effect, xedistri- 
butionisL It uses richer people's money to 
spend on staff and projects which benefit the 
' poorer, hi run-down estates the voluntary sec- 
tor can’t do child care with education. As 
women move into employment they wifi 
need somewhere to leave their kids. If child- 
minding alone won’t do those kids any good, 
government will have to supply the where- 
withal, the premises, the trained workers, the 
wifi to getibe chibs tip and r unning . Redis- 
tribution, here we come. 

Is there a political will for it? Probably hoL 
Yet Labour mi ght manage if it bundled in- 
come and jobs redistribution with what looks 
on the surface life: gender redistribution. Will 
women at large give them cover? 

Women want child care; preferably they 
do not want topay for it directly; most would 
prefer the care of very young children to in- 
volve some effort to stimulate their min ds, 
bodies and imaginations. One of the great cur- 
rent questions of politics has to be whether 
mothers are prepared to put their political 
choices where they say their interests lie. 

Ear there is littiehistarical doubt that Big 
Government and the emanqpatioo of women 
from domestic servitude have done hand in 
hand. For all his goat-like tendencies a father 
of feminism was David Lloyd George (who 
recruited women in large numbers to make 
munitions in the Fust World War); another 
was Harold Wilson, 1 who eacapanded the pub- 
lic services andwith them a huge raft of 
women-friendly jobs. 

Old Labour can hardly have been said to 
have benefited politically from the associa- 
tion. Even if now, as the polls suggest. New 
Labour wins the younger female plaudits, it 
is hard to see dear gender-based lines offering 
reliable electoral support Older genera- 
tions of marxist and socialist women some- 
times entertained warm thoughts about the 
stale, but younger movers and shakers of the 
Natasha Writers and Kate Figes stamp seem 
distinctly ambiguous. Can Labour persuade 
them Big Government is worth it, for the chil- 
dren’s sake? 


In dealing with China, mistrust is 
the better part of diplomacy 


Jonathan Minsky, 
formerly of The 
Times’, says the 
softly, softly 
approach (does 
not impress the 
Peking regime 


CHINA'S next premier, Zhu 
Rongji, the Politburo member 
who threatens to behead 

bankers who ignore his edicts, 
will visit Britain next month. As 
Tfcresa Fbafe reports today, the 
details of his life axe sketchy. 
Yet his country has the Earth’s 
largest population, one of its 
biggest economies, a sizeable 
army and global ambitions. 
Such a country requires con- 
stant, min ute analysis. 

■ Bat only bare statistics are 
available. Secrecy extends to the 
correct date for the founding of 
the Communist Party, how 
many millions died because of 
Mao's economic fantasies dur- 
ing history’s worst-ever famine 
between 1959 and 1961, or how 
many demonstrators were killed 

ri ming Tisnaiwn an. foreigners 

who seek information on these 
matters are regarded in Peking 
as “unfriendly” or “anti-China w . 

The questions must be 
asked. Zhu Rongjis flacks have 
persuaded many Westerners 
that he is an economic genius. 
Perhaps. What are the facts of 
Mr Zhu’s life - was he in de- 
tention for 20 years during the 
Maoist era; can a man bred in 
a command society champion 
a market economy? 

At the very least, British peo- 
ple need to understand how 
their officials deal with Chinese 
affairs. It is not an encouraging 
story. Last week, when China’s 
most famous dissident, Wei 
Jingsheng, met Robin. Cotik, the 
Foreign Secretary showed Mr 
Wei a list of 10 political pris- 
oners. He hoped European 
Union countries could ask 
Peking about their circum- 
stances. Did Mr Wei know any- 
thing about them? Well, yes. He 
had been released in mid-No- 
vember, but bis name was still 
on the list. 

How seriously can the 
British Government take hu- 
man rights in China, if it can't 
keep lists of political prisoners 
up to date? And accurate. In 
1991 there were over 200 
names ou the list It is not that 
prisoners have been released, 
like the fortunate Mr Wei. In- 
temational pressure on Peking, 
never great, has lessened. 

This week in Geneva, Mr 
Cook and Mr Blair participat- 
ed in the EU decision not to 
permit any resolutions criticis- 
ing Peking’s human rights 
record. They daim that with the 
Chinese “quiet diplomacy 
rather than confrontation” gets 
results. Their examples are the 
release of Mr Wei and the up- 
coming visit of the UN’s Mary 
Robinson to Peking. 



The US rolled out the red carpet for Jiang Zemin. Without Mr WeTs release he would not have been so welcome 


But what will she discover? 
Her visit is likely to resemble 
the recent trip to China by the 
Catholic priest, the evangelical 
minister and the rabbi sent by 
President Clinton. They saw 
only “official” religious leaders 
and establishments. Or per- 
haps it will follow the itinerary 
of those EU diplomats who vis- 
ited prisons in which the inmate 
chosen for exhibition had a bed, 
a loo, and gold fish bowl in his 
celL Typical? 

As for Mr Wei, he maintains 
it was the international clamour 
of many years that got him out, 
the annual possibility of a No- 
bel Prize, and Washington 
telling the Chinese that unless 
Mr Wei was released. President 
Jiang Zemin would not get the 
full White House welcome he 
eventually received fast Octo- 
ber. Mr Wei asked Robin Cook 
to give him an example of how 
discreet bargaining has worked; 
according to Mr Wei, the For- 
eign Secretary admitted be 
didn’t have one handy. 

Western leaders say they 
bring up human rights at every 
meeting with the Chinese. But 
not invariably. Once in Hong 
Kong I asked an American 
Under-Secretary of Commerce, 
just arrived from Peking, 
whether he had raised human 
rights with hts Chinese opposite 
numbers. “No, human rights 
weren't on my list” When I not- 
ed that even Schindler had 
had a tittle list be rose to his feet 
with fads fists clenched. 


In September 1991 John 
Major went to Peking to sign a 

mem o randum of unders tanding 

about the new Hong Kong air- 
port, the first Western leader to 
visit China since Tiananmen. 
He was carrying a list of polit- 
ical prisoners furnished by 
Amnesty. On the plane he 
talked to me about the list and 
a possible viat to London by the 
Dalai Lama, asking what I 
thought would happen when he 
raised human rights with Pre- 
mier Li Peng. At press confer- 
ences Mr Major made much of 
his confrontation with Mr Li 
and told us that human rights 
were at the centre of his Chi- 
na policy. Although a British 
embassy official asked me 
where the major Peking prison 
far dissidents was - he had, af- 
ter alL only been in Peking for 
two years - 1 did believe an ef- 
fort was being made. 

Even when Sir Percy 
Cradock, the Prime Minister's 
major foreign policy advisor, as- 
sured reporters in the British 
ambassador's garden that the 
human rights discussions were 
“just froth ... The airport is the 
key agreement," I put this 
down to Sir Percy’s famous 
pragmatism. 

It was only after Mr Major's 
party arrived in Hong Kong that 
I learnt, from a colonial policy 
secretary, present at all the 
negotiations, that human rights 
had been only diffidently raised 
with the Chinese. They were 
given to understand that this 


Clunky, chunky and their drivers have a problem, too 



NICHOLAS 

*SCHOON 

Why “off-road" 
vehicles should get 
off my road and off 
my planet 


* 


IT'S a fair bet Gordon Brown 
wQl tomorrow put np the price 
of petrol again and, like all 
Chancellors since they found 
environmentalist religion, he 
will justify it by saying we must 
all do our bit to reduce fuel con- 
sumption in order to save the 
earth from man-made global 
wanning. 

I've got a better idea - with 
the added bonus of. screwing 
William Hague and his wife and 
afl those other Range Rovertiri- 
vezs, who are probably Tbries 
anyway. Increase the road fund 
tax on all those “off-road” ve- 
hicles which are on road, on our 
roads, that is - those dunky, 
chunky, Pm-bigger-than-you 
types which give a rolling two- 
fingered salute to the environ- 
ment. let alone the rest of us 

road users. - 

What kind of statement are 
the people who buy than mak- 
ing, about themselves and' the 
way they see the world? Note, 
first, their infantile desire to be 
a little higher ... tall man in the 
saddle indeed. (Except, with 
Range Rovers, it i* often 
women saying mine’s bigger 

than yours and for some reason 
they always seem to be wearing 
green headscarves.) Tb get 
ahead, it seems, get an ORV. 

Next comes the desire to be 
different - but in a highly con- 
formist way. Their drivers all 
want to encase themselves in 



Road to ruin: Cars like die Jeep Cherokee are serious polluters 


the same kind of ctaunky box, 
different in the same way from 
the smaller, more streamlined 
and less polluting cars the rest 
of us’ drive. 

The Range Rover is a typi- 
cal spewer forth- It started the 
off-road car trend bad; in the 
1970s. According to manufac- 
turers’ figures, the latest , best 
selling version of this-two- 
tonrie monster consumes two 
and a quarter times more petrol 
than the L6 litre “entry level" 
Ford Mondflo, the archetypal 
family car. It produces two and 
quarter-times as much' green- 


house gas. Both vehicles carry 
iK) more than five adults. 

Granted, that as the market 
for these planet-trashers has 
blossomed, smaller, cheaper 
Off-roaders have been pro- 
duced. The three top-selling 
models in Britain, the Land 
Rover Discoveiy, the \feuxhall 
Rontera and theTbyota RAV4, 
all cost around half the price of 
the Range Rover and have 
considerably smaller engines. 
None the less, the inherent 
brutality and inelegance of 
ffieir design compels them to 
swallow a great deal more 


petrol or diesel than the aver- 
age car - and therefore pump 
out at least a third more- green- 
house gas ingoing from A to B. 

Points A and B turn out to 
be within the suburbs or inner 
cities. How strange that these 
vehicles, made for going up hill 
and down dale in the great out- 
doors, are most often seen go- 
ing backwards and forwards to 
school office orAsda. 

They are marketed as cars 
for people who love getting 
close to wild nature, yet in 
purchasing them their proud 
owners demonstrate that they 


don't give a hoot about the en- 
vironment we all share. As for 
those OKV drivers who insist on 
installing buDbais.it only shows 
that they’re not too fussed 
about manning or killing their 
fellow human beings either. 

There is, of course, no such 
thing as an environment-friend- 
ly car. ORVs offend not ab- 
solutely but by degree. And yet 
there is something extra un- 
pleasant about the Explorer, the 
Terrano, the Grand Cherokee, 
and their 3k. It’s connected with 
their sheer bulk, their harsh 
shapes and that daft statement 
their owners are making. A 
Jaguar or a Porsche are alto- 
gether politer, quieter, more 
slippery way of showing you 
have high status and low con- 
cern for the environment 

So many off-road cars have 
now been sold that the average 
focus group in a key marginal 
constituency probably contains 
at least one owner- which gives 
them pulling power with politi- 
cians and all those who rely on 
marketing data to make up. 
their minds. It is up to the rest 
of us, no cars or low care, to take 
the initiative. People who buy 
these egregious tanks un- 
doubtedly lack in the sensitiv- - 
ity department. But if we 
radiate enough shame and 
scorn, if we sneer at and shun 
(hem, they might just start to get 
the message. 


was an issue at home but not a 
central matter in the negotia- 
tions. 

This is how it works. The 
principals discuss. At some 
point the senior western nego- 
tiator informs the Chinese side 
that a relatively junior official 
will hand to his Chinese oppo- 
site number a list of human 
rights concerns. Little or no fur- 
ther discussion of human rights 
occurs. At the end of the meet- 
ing the foreign position paper 
is handed over, and the West- 
ern leader goes out to tell the 
press that be forcefully raised 
human rights with the Chi- 
nese. 

This is not normal practice 
with other countries. “Wb really 
tell them off them in Nigeria, 
for example, or in Bosnia,” 
said a diplomat “But there's 
this special exception for Chi- 
na. The Chinese have con- 
vinced us that confrontation 
intrudes into their sovereignty. 
We play along." 

When I reported this to Mr 
Wei last week, he chuckled 
mordantly. He recounted a 
conversation during bis brief re- 
lease from prison in 1993 
designed to persuade the In- 


ternational Olympic Commit- 
tee to award China the 2000 
Olympics (the pipy failed). A 
Public Security officer had 
come to see him. “Wei, you are 
wasting your time hurling your- 
self against the rock of human 
rights. Some of us want to help 
you. But your friends from 
western countries -when they 
come to Beijing they leave this 
to their junior secretaries. It's 
not serious. Ws laugh at them.” 

Mr Wei insists that real 
pressure works with the Chi- 
nese. It got him out and it 
caused the Chinese to back 
away from Taiwan in 19% when 
the Americans sent two naval 
battle groups near the island. 

This is where the way Chi- 
na is reported can make a dif- 
ference. At least the public 
knows what's happening, and 
officials know that we know. 
Ernest Hemingway once ad- 
vised young reporters con- 
ducting interviews to “Keep 
asking yourself ‘Why is this 
sonofabitch lying to me?'”. On 
China his further dictum also 
holds: keep your anti-bullshit 
detector running. 

The author recertify resigned 
as China Writer for "The Times ' 



'Mum has Alzheimer's. It's turned her into a 
completely different person. At times that's very 
hard to cope with. But the Alzheimer's Disease 
Society has helped me so much. The information 
they give helps me understand the disease and 
recognise the symptoms. So now I can accept 
the difference between the illness and Mum. 

This makes things easier. And the support group 
they put me in touch with is so important to me. 
It's like having a trouble shared.' 

Will you remember those who care? 

670,000 people in Britain have some form of 
dementia. Many more carers are affected by it. 
Please give £20 today by filling in the form 
below. You could give four carers the information 
and support they need through our helpline. 
And let them know they are not alone. 


I'll remember those who care 


| Here's my gift oft A£20 A £40 A £80 Or £ , 

| Name Mr/Mn/Ms/Dt 




.Postcode. 


■ I enclose a cheque made payable to Alzheimer’s Disease Society 
| OR debit my: A Visa A MasterCard A CAF Charity Card 
| Card no. LJ-l.-LJ I - 1 I 1 1 1 I 1 I l L I I i i 

I Exp. date I — 1 — 1 — 1 — I Signatur e 
| Please send this form 

| with your gift to: Jk L 

I Alzheimer's Disease Society Ak <rb 

I FREEPOST SW8743 MmmZk, 

| London SWipiYY Alzheimer^ Disease Society 

^M6038C^»^ sue * J 
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Getting to 
the heart 
of matter 

Will the particle physicists 
at CERN find the essence 
of everything? By Hugh 
Aldersey-Williams 

GREATER fleas have lesser fleas and so 
ad infinitum, thought the satirist Jonathan 
Swift The physicist's equivalent of the 
rhyme is that atoms have protons and neu- 
trons, and that they in turn have quarks, 
and that quarks well, we don’t know. It 
is the task of a massive apparatus now be- 
ing constructed at CERN, the European 
Laboratory far Particle Physics in Geneva, 
to find oul 

From 2005. the $6bn (£3.75bn) Large 
Hadron Collider (LHC) will start running 
experiments. “Hadrons” are physicists’ 
classification of the group of heavy sub- 
atomic particles including protons and 
neutrons, and which are composed of 
quarks. However, it's only feasible to ac- 
celerate protons, because they're electrically 
charged. 

The LHC is designed to produce col- 
lisicms between protons at unprecedentedly 
high energies. The wreckage from such col- 
lisions is expected to reveal whether 
quarks are elementary particles, and in the 
process to generate exotic new particles. 

The first of its giant superconducting 
magnets, each the size and weight of a 
loaded truck, was delivered at Christmas 
and is now being tested. 

The LHC nearly never happened, how- 
ever. CERN was plunged into gloom for 
much of last year because of budget cuts 
by contributing countries. But then two 
things happened CERN obtained its first 
major funding from outside Europe. It is 
one of the main achievements of Christo- 
pher Llewellyn Smith, the Briton who is de- 
parting as CERN's director-general, to bring 
the Americans and Japanese, long present 
In the teams of scientists performing ex- 


periments. on board as financial contrib- 
utors. 

Second, after several false starts, 
CERN’s member state delegates man- 
aged to agree in December on his re- 
placement Professor Luciano Maiani, 
president of Italy’s National Institute of Nu- 
clear Physics in Rome, wfll take over from 
Llewellyn Smith in 1999. 

The recently signed deals will now al- 
low the LHC to be completed three years 
earlier than o riginall y planned if**- first 
time, the US government has agreed to con- 
tribute significantly to the construction of 
an accelerator outside our borders,” said 
the US Energy Secretary Federico Pena, 
agreeing a package of more than $500m. 

The move would not have come with- 
out the US government’s decision in 1993 
to axe its own planned Superconducting Su- 
percollider (SSC). That project might have 
gone ahead - and probably put CERN out 
of business - had it been proposed as an ad- 
dition to an existing institution, such as the 
Fbrmflab outside Chicago. In the event, it 
fell victim to the hubris of Texas politicians 
who wanted a brand new facility in their own 
ba ckyar d. 

CERN was set up in order to recover 
Europe's “natural” dominance in particle 
physics after the US took the lead during 
the Second World War. It has historically 
defined itself in competition with Ameri- 
can laboratories, as is described in I he 
Quark Machines, published Last year by the 
Institute of Physics. The book is an account 
by Gordon Fraser, the long-time editor of 
the CERN Courier , the centre's respected 
in-house journal. And it has scored well in 
this competition, making breakthroughs de- 
spite (or because of) national differences. 

Some of CERN’s success arises because 
each new experiment builds on the last The 
LHC will use the 27km-diameter under- 
ground partide track and other components 
of the current Large Electron-Positron col- 
lider (LEP), for example. “Without the tun- 
nel I think it would have been impossible 
to have the IHC,” says MaianL The Amer- 


* 
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ican effort, spread between Fermflab, 
Berkeley in California, Brookhaven on Long 
Island and other institutions, cannot 
economise in this way. 

In the short term, Maiani must ensure 
“a lively scientific atmosphere” during 
CERN's years as a building site before the 
LHC is completed. One planned experiment 
involves building a long-range neutrino ex- 
periment. The neutrino-generating end of 
the apparatus will be at CERN, the detec- 
tor wiH be 400 miles away 1,400 metres un- 
der Gran Sasso in the Apennines near Rome, 
a formation of rock with naturally low back- 


ground radkiactivity which already houses 
a solar neutrino detector : The experiment 
aims to discover whether neutrinos, which 
have no electric charge, even possess mass. 

Another research theme is the so-called 
quark-gluon plasma. The gluon is the mass- 
less carrier of the strong force that bunch- 
es the quarks in atomic nuclei in groups of 
three for each proton and neutron. “When 
you see an atomic nucleus made up of pro- 
tons and neutrons, you see a collection of 
little bags within each of which these con- 
stituents are confined,” Maiani eiqriains. *If 
you increase the pressure or the tempera- 


A computer simulation of an event in 
which the decay of w Higgs Bosun . 
produces four muons (yeflow traefc^. 
The muons, together with countless ; 
other particles (red tracks) are 
produced in a head-on cotibkm 
between two protons. The white 
dots represent detector elements 
which have been trigg er ed . 7" 

Photograph: Science Photo Library 


tore, you cfonioish the distance between each 
ba& and in the end the bags fuse. Then the 
constituents can move from one bag to an- 
other and you have created a new state of 
matter. The energies readied in the LHC 
sbould be sufficient to create this fusion at 
the centre of the collisions.” 

This fusion will model what happened 
during the first microseconds in the for- 
mation of the universe as the qnark-gluon 
plasma cooledand coagulated to form Sa- 
miliar protons and other particles. The 
element of competition will be present in 
both experiments, with similar research 


programmes in the US and Japan ] 
mg a spur to the-GERN effort as. 
mutual confirmation of results. 

Although it will not nm until after! 
term of office, Madam's first priority i 
the LHC Its experiments represent 
huge increase in complexity even for|&j?» 
10,000-strong community at CERN: 

LEP teams numbered several hundred, ^ ' 

' to 2,000 scientists will collaborate oh the 
LHC experiments. .... .. 

“The LHC ft a considerable improve-- . 
ment over the LEP machine in two so W&ft 
cs,” Maiani explains. “Fust,with an. increase ^ 
of energy you can produce more hea\y par- 
ticles, and in the energy range which can be 
explored with LHC we expect to find the . 
supposed Higgs Boson responsible for the; 
interaction on which the generation of par- ; . 
tide masses depends. The Higgs Boson ft 
the one missing element in the Standard' 
Nfod^[theconsez)sisview(^8ubflfomU^ 
tides and forces], and thatwe have to find, 

“Then there is another factor. Since 
quantum mechanics determines that the 
wavelength associated with a partide de- 
creases with increasing energy, we have to 
go to higher energies in order to see in fin- 
er detail the structure of the dementaiypar- 
ticles. Maybe, we will arrive at the point at 
which the particles which appear elemen- 
tary today will reveal an internal structure. 
That happened in the past with the atom, 
and with the proton. Both were considered - 
elementary but then revealed hidden struc- - • 
hire. We don’t know whether this will hap- 
pen with the quark." 

So the particles we today call funda- 
mental may not be fundamental at all? “ 
"That’s certainly a possibility.” And is 
there no theoretical lower limit on the size 1 
of particles? Absolutely not, says Profes- 
sor MaianL Quarks really could have less- 
er quarks and so ad infantum. This is 
bothersome for those who would like fo 
reach a state of final certainty about the 
budding Modes of matter, but it is good news _ 
for institutions like CERN, helping to en 
sure their long-term future. 
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THEORETICALLY... 


Learning more/ Early life/ Mine clearance 


This is the start of National 
Science Week. It’s the fifth year 
of the event, which aims to 
raise public awareness of scien- 
tific issues. It seems to be work- 
ing: a survey last year found that, 
in its lifetime the percentage of 
people who knew what DNA 
was had almost doubled. The 
proportion who knew that an- 
tibiotics kill bacteria, rather 
than viruses, wait up from 29 
per cent to 45 per cent How- 
ever, there’s a worrying one- 
third of people who still believe 
that the Sun goes round the 
Earth. Your task for this week: 
find out who they are and edu- 
cate them. Or else attend the 
week’s events, which are going 
on op and down the country. . 


Earfy humans enjoyed boating 
about 800,000 years ago, ac- 
cording to new studies by a 
team at the University of New 
England in New South Wales. 

On the island of Flores, 
500km east of Bali, they found 
stone tools apparently left by 
homo erectus which indicate 
that early humans must have 
madesea crossings to got there. 
"Homo erectus was not just a 
glorified chimp,” said one of the 
researchers, commenting on 
the work reported in the latest 
Nature. 

Scientists at the Defence 
Evaluation Research Agency 
(DERA) have developed a fire- 
work-like blowtorch that burns 


landmines' detonators and ex- 
plosives without setting them 
off. Called FireAnt, it’s like a 
very, very hot version of a Ro- 
man candle, producing a tight- 
ly-aimed fire beam at a 
temperature of 1,5000. That’s 
hot enough t0 bum through at 
least a millimetre of steel and 
plenty of plastic. 

According to a report in New 
Scientist magazine, bigger anti- 
tank mines would be dealt with 
by multiple FireAnts. Each 
unit could cost as little as £10 
each in mass production. With 
an estimated 110 milli on land- 
mines still uncleared world- 
wide, it could be a bjg earner. 

Soya beans and their plant oe- 


strogen*;: maybe they’re not so 
bad after alL A study by a team 
at the University of Southern 
California in Los Angeles has 
found that genistein, a plant oe- 
strogen produced by soya beans, 
actually suppresses the growth 
of cancer cells because it pre^i 
vents them signalling effective- 
ly for new blood vessels to grow 
towards them. 

The effect: the would-be 
tumour starves. This, suggest the 
researchers, is why people in 
Asia, whose diets are soya- rich, 
have notably low risk of 
breast, colon and prostate 
cancers. 

— Charles Arthur, 
Science Editor 


TELL ME ABOUT...escape velocity 



Everyone knows what hap- . 
pens when you throw a stone 
upwards. Gravity eventually 
makes it fall bade to the 
ground, accelerating it at 9.8 
metres per second per sec- 
ond (so one second after it 
stops rising, its downward 
speed is 9.8 m/s, one second 
after that it is 19.6 m/s, and 
soon). 

■ But imagine if you threw 
that stone hard enough, and 
in the right direction - just 
off-vertical It would reach a 
point where it stopped ris- 
ing; but because you had 
thrown it so hard, the sur- 
face of our spherical world 
would curve away under it as 
fast as gravity made it fail. 
The object would be in orbit, 
and remain circling the 
Earth for eternity unless 
something slowed if down. 

. Now imagine throwing 
another object, a bit faster. 

It wifi not enter orbit. In- 
stead it will break free from 
the Earth’s gravity and shoot 
off inter space. It has 
achdeved escape velocity, de- 
fined as the- minimum valoc- 



Btg bang: It takes a lot of fuel to get into orbit 


ity that mil enable a small 
object to escape from the 
gravitational attraction of a 
larger one. 

Escape velocity ft calcu- 
lated by the formula 2Gm/r, 
where G is the gravitational 
constant, m is the maws in 
kilograms of the planet from 
which you want to escape, 
and ris the distance in me- 
tres from the planet’s centre. 
For the Earth, escape veloci- 
ty at the surface works out 
as 11.2km per second, or 


about 25,000mph in old 
money. 

But accelerating a space- 
ship to 25,000mph needs a 
lot of heavy fuel, and huge 
engines. Earth's inconve- 
niently high escape velocity 
ft why the Apollo moon 
. rockets were the size of sky- 
scrapers. If you want to send 
people to Mars from Earth, 
and bring them home a gain 
- you would need even bigger 
rockets. 

. Ifyon could bufld and 


Launch your spaceship from 
a place with a much lower 
escape velocity, the problem 
would be mudi simpler. The 
Moon has only one-sixth of 
the gravity of its parent 
planet, and hence a much 
lower escape velocity - a 
mere 5,300 mph. Until re- 
cently though this was 
thought to be of little use. 

Even if you built your space- 
ships on the Moon, you 
would still need to cart the 
fuel for them foam the 
Earth, thus defeating the 
point of the exercise. 

But earlier this month, 

Nasa scientists excited the 
world by announcing that 
they had detected millions 
of tonnes of rocket fuel on 

the Moon-in the form of 

water ice. Water can be sep- 
arated by solar power into 
hydrogen and oxygen. Mixed 
together and ignited, they 
produce a lot of energy. 4$ 

That means a Mars rocket 
could be built and launched 
on the Moon. 

— Michoe/ Hanlon 
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The Dent family: It is a rare thing for all of them to be in the same room at the same time 


Photograph: Steve Forrest 


Juggling: it’s not 
the m ay to relax 


So much to do, so little 
time. Ann Treneman 
finds that life is hard for 
working families 

HANNAH MARIE DENT knew that 
something had to change when, during ber 
afternoon shift at the Gaidai Wonder fac- 
ioxy in Scunthorpe, she forgot to put the 
fplt in the crisps. Her mind was elsewhere 
- worrying about whether her three chil- 
dren were home from school. “I got into 
trouble for that and I thought, this just isn't 
on," she says. Her solution was to switch 
to the night shift and, despite all the ex- 
haustion and scheduling complications, 
she is convinced it was the right thing. 

*1 really do like this much better. I can 
get my housework done. I’ve got more 
time for the kids. 1 can read with them and 
do their spelling and homework. And we 
can go to open evenings and school 
plays," she says. 

It a fan pirems that she and her husband, 
Shaun, run what is almost a round-the- 
clock shift system. They figure that, all in 
all, they have about a half an hour together 
during the day. “It doesn’t do much for 
your sex life," says Shaun. Hannah Mane 
says she’s not loo bothered about that 

Tomorrow night, the BBC’s Having U 
AH season ends with a programme called 
Juggling (Che Dents are one of three cou- 
ples who star in it). At first I thought there 
some mistake with the title. Even the 


word is a blast from the past It belongs 
totlieEjghlieseraofpowCTSltouJjdexsand 
Dallas reruns. Thosc were the days when 
people aspired to juggle, and women's 
magazines carried articles about how to 
do more in less time. 

She magazine was “for w«j 0 cnen , «*o jug- 
gle their lives”. Then its editor, Linda 
Kelsey, left her job after finding the jug- 
gling too stressful, and the magazine’s mot- 
to changed People started to talking about 
simplifying their lives and the women’s 
glossies started to fill up with articles on 
yoga. 

But in the real world, our lives in the 
Nineties have become more, not less, com- 
plicated- Employment trends show that 
we are working longer hours and have 
much less job security. Time is the most 
valuable commodity for many families. 

Stress expert Cary Cooper says: “It is 
the relatfonship between the husband and 
wife that troubles me, Is it a coincidence 
that we have the longest working hours 
and the hig hest divorce rate in Europe?” 

TWo out of three families now have two 
iixxm^Mostwomenwithyoux^chMren 
work, both out of choice and necessity. Fhr 
instance, Hannah Marie supported Shaun 
through years of study to become a 
health and safety expert and stiQ provides 
the family’s main income while the busi- 
ness finds its feet The Dents may seem 
extreme in some ways, but their circum- 
stances are not unusual. 

W Stokes Jones, editor of Planning for 
Social Change, said: “Juggling didn’t go 
away. It just became the norm. It is now 
par for the course. That’s the way with 


trends. You can tell when they really take 
hold - they become invisible.” And lu- 
crative. He notes that the three fastest 
growing retail markets are takeaway 
food, domestic help and childcare. All are 
a the tools of the juggler. 

Shaun Dent, at 37, tries to cheat time 
in many ways. He keeps his car dock set 
15 minutes ahead. He asks me if Fd like 
a tea or, even better, a quick tea (evidently 
the is the powdered kind). When I ask him 
about juggling, he just looks exasperated. 


‘Parents are always 
asking whether they’re 
doing the right thing by 
the children. There is 
a lot of guilt’ 


“I think it’s past juggling. It's just what we 
do.” Hannah Marie nods. “It's like nor- 
mal life now.” 

Just listening to their schedule is ex- 
hausting. Hannah Marie's day ends at 
6am. just as ber husband's begins. They 
meet in the kitchen, where one or the oth- 
er is making up the packed lunches for 
their three boys, aged between eight and 
13. She goes to bed then and Shaon gets 
the children up and takes them to school 
before going to work. 


Hannah gets up about 1pm and does 
the housework and some accounts for 
Shaun, before pfekn^g the children up from 
school and cooking their tea. When 
Shaun gels home, at about 7pm, he 
makes dinner for the two of them. She 
reads with the kids and, at 9pm, starts to 
get ready for work. Hannah figures she 
has almost no free time. “But I do always 
watch Coronation Street, says. 

Clare Paterson, who created the Having 
IlAJJ series, says Chat the whole thing stait- 
edbecause she was so interested in juggling. 
“It’s the messy bits in our lives that are the 
most interesting. It’s the school run and the 
pick-up. It’s not the meal but the food prepa- 
ration that is interesting," she says. 

She and her husband have three chil- 
dren. “Even at the weekends there is a 
constant negotiation over who is going to 
do what,”she says. “My husband will say, 
■What are the plans for the day?” 1 The only 
real plan is to somehow get through it! 
And I just really wondered bow other fam- 
ilies coped with that” 

The film fea tu res three families of five. 
Anna and David are both lawyers aod live 
in a lovely big house in Kent Jody is a fi- 
nal-year student barrister and is married 
to Tom, a prison officer. And then there 
are the Dents in Scunthorpe. “I was in- 
terested in looking at the simDarities and 
differences," says director Peter Gordon. 
“But the similarities far outweigh any dif- 
ferences and they always are around the 
key issue. They are always asking: Are we 
doing the right thing by the children? 
There is a tot of guilt” 

Nor does money change things that 


much. Anna and David, for instance, can 
afford any amount of help, but often their 
only real chance to talk mid-week is dur- 
ing a shared car journey.” When you com- 
pare Anna and David and Hannah and 
Shaun - even though there are probably 
hundreds of thousands of pounds worth 
of difference in iheir earnings - what they 
are actually saying and feeling is very sim- 
ilar,'’ says Peter Gordon. . 

He adds that it seems to be generally 
agreed that it is the woman who makes 
the main concessions and that work, for 
everyone, was an area of calm compared 
to the chaos at home. 

Novelist Macve Haran ushered in the 
superwoman backlash a few years ago with 
her bestselling novel liming It AIL in which 
her heroine trades m a high-powered job 
to spend more time with her children and 
less time writing lists. In some ways the 
book mirrored her life but, with three chil- 
dren and a full-time writing career she still 
knows a lot abou t juggling. “Oh, God yes. 
I’m just writing a list now as a matter of 
facL If I didn’t juggle, I wouldn’t survive," 
she says when I ring “But in one gener- 
ation we’ve become much more child-cen- 
tred as well as more career-oriented, so 
it’s no wonder we all make so many lists.” 

Shaun and Hannah Marie say that our 
interview is the longest time they’ve spent 
together for ages. 1 ask about the future. 
Shaun says when his business becomes more 
successful then be might be able to come 
home earlier. Hannah says she’ll never give 
up work “It’s my independence and I've al- 
ways said my kids wouldn’t go without." 
Juggling is on BBC2 at 9pm tomorrow 




From prunes to DiCaprio 
...every Monday, a quirky 
look at the week ahead 

Pruney toons ••• 

If you’ve had your head in the clouds of 
late you might not realise that this week 
is National Prune Week. With the slogan 
“Prunes and Prqudicc - the sexy new snack 
of the Nineties”, experts at the California 
Prune Board are on a mission to rid the 
squidgy fruit af its association with fright- 
ful school dinners. They claim research has 
revealed it’s the trendy, sexy personalities 
who gulp them down by the bucket and 
only prudish, traditional types who turn 
their noses up at them. Just to prove it, 
they hired model Lili Maltese to sprawl 
across a chaise longue with the word prune 
tattooed on her breast. Miss Maltese, one 
imagines, docs not need to worry much 
about prunes; she's due to many Henry 
Dent Brocklehursl and share in his£50m 
fortune and his Gloucestershire p3e, 
Sudcley Castle. 

... Or go bananas 

If prunes are not your bag, maybe you 
should opt for bananas. This week Sains- 
bury’s gets one up on its rival, Tesco, by 
becoming the first supermarket to launch 
an organic version. They sell 48 million 

of Britain's favourite fruit each mouth but 
believe this environmentally friendly ini- 
tiative will see figures rocket “They are 
slightly smaller and riiinnar than their 

non-organic equivalent,” a spokeswoman 
admitted, “bat they do have a delicious, 

sweet flavour,” 



The iron man 

Tbp banana for millions of teenage girls 
is Leonardo di Caprio, for whom they en- 
dure three hours of the movie Titanic up 
to six times. They should cancel all plans 
for the weekend. From Friday night his lat- 
est effort, 77ie Man in the Iron Mask opens 
at the flicks. The 22-year-old boy wonder 
faces his biggest challenge yet as he plays 
the duel roles of the King of France and 
a low-life prisoner in this convincing dra- 
ma. But don’t worry if your anticipation 
of the plot is more accurate than with most 
Hollywood offerings -it is the sixth remake 
of James Whale's original 1939 classic. 

No smoking 

The Body Shop’s range of hemp goodies is 
at last arriving in the shops. Their experts 
daim marijuana’s sister plant can work 
wonders as a moisturiser, and from Mon- 
day yon can snatch np supplies of hemp 
soap, hemp Bp comfitkHKX, hemp hand pro- 
tector and, best of all, hemp elbow grease. 
But (he drain is been to stress that THC - 
the mind-altering compound found in 
splifEs - is not de- 
tectable in their 
products, and 
they strongly J 
advise yon 
not to try 
smoking 
them. 



We knew it was serious when the assistant bought us a drink 



*D1NAH 

HALL 


“CAN I help you?” means dif- 
ferent things in different shops. 
In some it can be roughly 

translated as “I think you’fl find 
these clothes are for too ex- 
pensive for you, and your pres- 
ence here is an unwelcome blot 
on a minimalist landscape”, 
while in others it simply means 
that die staff have been on an 
American-style training course 
and wfll have their arms and 
legs pulled off if they can not 
approximate some semblance 

of helpful intent 

On the first floor of Liber- 
ty, however, it isa question that 
can be taken at face value as 


you struggle with the concept 
of a pair of Yohji Yamamoto 
trousers with a giant plaited pe- 
nis hanging oyer the waistband. 
And, yes, I felt I did need some 
■help with the Martin Margfcla 
jacket Really, all I wanted to 
know was whether you put your 
aims in the sleeves or in. the 
bole behind them, but what I 
got was a kind of philosophi- 
cal treatise. 

This jacket was all about the 
“deconstructed sOhaoette" and 
was part of a collection which 
celebrated flatness. “See” said 
the assistant,- holding up a 
. transparent topon a. hanger “it 


is just Eke a carrier bag." This 
was absolutely true, but what 
she and Martin had not antic- 
ipated was that once I was in- 
side: it, it would look like a 
carrier bag containing the 
weekend shop. 

I would love to have bought 
something from this walking 
theas, particularly as she gave 
no faint of having spotted, the 
ingrained Cadbury’s Boost 
down the front of my Marks & 
Spencer’s top. But this shop- 
ping expedition was in cele- 
bration of the fad that the 
children are now. old enough . 
for my clothes not to have to 


double as face doths (the Boost 
was mine). And I was just not 

ready logo from wearing an ex- 
pression of my children’s tea to 
wearing an expression of a de- 
signer’s tortured ego. 

So, to Donna Karan, armed 
with my sister, who has a great 
eye and as a lifelong Hemes 
shopper would, 1 reasoned, 
act as a buffer between me and 
the sales assistant’s commis- 
sion. Would she helL “1 think 
you have to have the top,” she. 
opined. A sleeveless top for 
£125, that was. I discovered 
when I got home, “100 per cent 
polyester”. What I ready need- 


ed was the jacket and trousers 
but because my sister is older 
and knows belter, J took the lot 
- plus the scarf which the as- 
sitimt said I had to have, and 
who am I - Marks & Spencer 
woman - to disagree? 

I can’t tell you bow much it 
came to. In case my husband's 
reading this, but we realised it 
was serious when the assistant 
escorted us down to the bar for 
a drink on the house. “I don’t 
think any capuccino will ever 
taste as good as that free Don- 
na Karan one,” sighed my sis- 
ter dreamily the next day over 
her Nescafe. 


I had to remind her that 
mine didn’t taste quite so good 
as it had cost, um, several 
hundred pounds. Anyway, I 
gave her the carrier tag and 
wrappings to take back home 
with her- in Norwich, she says, 
people would pay just to sniff 
DKNY tissue paper. 

The new outfit does not fit 

in with my son's plans to down- 
size me. He has hidden ray ear- 
rings and will only allow me to 
watch bis school football 
matches if 1 will wear a shell 
suit and promise not to pick 
him up in the Espace. But I 
feel I have a job to do there 


on the sidelines - a sort of 
one-woman UN peace mission. 

“Calm down, boys" I chid- 
ed the fetbers last week as they 
roared instructions to the play- 
ers and questioned the gender 
of the referee "it’s only a 
game.” 

A game? they bellowed in- 
credulously, “This is football" 
said one, passionately clench- 
ing his fist against his heart, 
"ft’s in the blood.” It was a mo- 
ment of pure epiphany; shop- 
ping for expensive clothes is 
just tike football - it’s in the 
blood. I think my husband 
will relate to that. 
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Judge 

Dread 


THE BRITISH love novelty 
records. Put saucy lyrics to a 
groovy bear, add a dasb of sea- 
side postcard humour and 
you’re on to a winner. Judge 
Dread, the risqud cod-reggae 
artist who died on Friday night 
at the end of a concert in Can- 
terbury, had a string of Top 20 
hits in the Seventies with singles 
like “Big Six", "Big Seven", 
"Big Eight” and "Big Ten” 
which left little to the imagina- 
tion and were all banned by the 
BBC. Somewhere between 
coarse rugby songs, Benny Hill 
and ska, these proved firm 
favourites with skinheads, "rude 
boys” and spotty teenagers 
chuckling at their first taste of 
swearing on albums like Dread- 
mania . Working Class 'Ero and 
Bedtime Stories. 

Bom in Kent at the end of 
the Second World War, Alex 
Hughes grew into a 17-stone 
bulk of a man. 7aking full ad- 
vantage of his size, he wrestled 
under the name of the Masked 
Executioner and occasionally 
served as a minder for the 
Rolling Stones during their Six- 
ties heyday. He also worked as 
a bouncer and a DJ in London 
clubs like the Ram Jam where 
he heard and played ska and 
bluebeat, the new rhythms com- 
ing out of Jamaica (which later 
mutated into reggae and dub). 

Along with Chris Blackwell's 
Island Records, the Trojan la- 
bel was then the biggest pur- 
veyor of those musical genres 
and Hughes soon secured a job 
with them. Many ska records by 
the likes of Laurel Aitken, 
Desmond Dekker, Derrick 
Morgan and Prince Buster sold 
through specialist shops which 
didn’t keep up their payments 
and Hughes proved a natural as 
a debt collector. 

However, he had other 
plans. Having noticed the huge 
underground popularity of “Big 
Five", an obscene version of 
Brooke Benton's "Rainy Night 
in Georgia”, Hughes hoped for 
a quick follow-up single to spin. 
When this failed to materi- 
alise, be used the title of another 
Prince Buster song and be- 
came Judge Dread. In Jamaican 
patois, "dread” is an abbrevia- 
tion of ‘natty dread” - Le. the 
Rastafarian with dreadlocks - 


and can also mean anything se- 
rious. (A variant of the same 
name - Judge Dredd - was used 
independently for the 2000 AD 
cartoon character on which the 
1995 Sylvester Stallone movie 
was based.) 

A big. burly, blond, balding 
Englishman taking up this alias 
was ironic to say the least, but 
Judge Dread proceeded then to 
cut a demo entitled "Little Boy 
Blue” in a small studio (it cost 
him £8). In 1972, be presented 
this track to Trojan's in-house 
production team of Webster 
Shrowder, Desmond Bryant 
and Joe Sinclair. As the last re- 
called in a subsequent interview: 
“When Dread brought in his 
demo, we didn't exactly think it 
was a national hit but we reck- 
oned we oould pick up some- 
thing around the region of 

70.000 sales with the help of a 
change of title. 

“You see, the Judge called it 
•Little Bey Blue’, whereas I 
thought 'Big Six' would create 
interest by making the associa- 
tion with Prince Buster’s ‘Big 
Five’ more obvious. It sold 

300.000 copies and spent 27 
weeks in the British charts, la 
1973, it even made No 1 in 
Africa.” 

Many thought Judge Dread 
was the genuine article and the 
scratchy, rootsy sound of follow- 
up singles like "Big Seven” and 
"Big Eight” stands up well with 
comparison of Jamaican 
recordings of the period. In- 
deed, these trades were often 
adaptations of popular sides of 
the times (using Jamaican mu- 
sicians - like the guitarist Ernest 
Rangiin - who had settled in 
Britain), peppered by Dread 
and Fred Lemon with lyrics 
bawdy enough to give Mary 
Whitebouse or the BBC 
governors a heart attack. 

In 1974, the singer left Tro- 
jan's offshoot Big Shot label and 
signed to Cactus Records. The 
following year, he cut a hilari- 
ous version of Jane Birkin and 
Serge Gainsbourg’s u Je t’ crime 
(mot non plus)” which was even 
more daring than the heavy- 
breathing original (the Judge 
mistakenly fondling a transves- 
tite) and became another Top 
10 entry. “Big Ten” and “Christ- 
mas in Dreadland” followed, the 


Peter Sillett 


PETER SILLETT was one of 
those rare individuals, a Chelsea 
footballer with a League Cham- 
pionship medal The Blues have 
won the domestic gome's high- 
est honour only once, in 
1954/55. and the tall, burly de- 
fender was a stalwart member 
of that mould-breaking side. 

Indeed, it was Sillett who 
struck the blow which deter- 
mined the destination of the tro- 
phy. if not mathematically then 
certainly in the hearts and 
minds of the Stamford Bridge 
faithful With only a handful of 
matches remaining. Chelsea 
were at home to their chief ri- 
vals. Wolverhampton Wander- 
ers. needing victory to establish 
what seemed sure to be decisive 
ascendancy in the title race. 
Some 15 minutes from the end, 
with the scorcsheel still blank, 
the hosts were awarded a penal- 
ty and, in from of more than 

75.000 spellbound fans, Sillett, 
the right -back, strode forward 
to take it. Outwardly calm but, 
as he revealed later, seething 
with apprehension, he ham- 
mered the ball low past the Eng- 
land goalkeeper Bert Williams 
before being submerged by ec- 
static team-mates. Chelsea, for 
so long the subject of music-hall 
derision, were Champons elect. 

A month later. SQlctt was in- 
volved in another high-profile 


penalty incident which ended 
less happily. Having been called 
up for his international ddbut 
against France in Paris, he con- 
ceded the spot-kick which re- 
sulted in the only goal of the 
game. Apart from that one 
aberration, however, he played 
well enough in a side contain- 
ing the likes of Stanley Matth- 
ews, Billy Wright and Duncan 
Edwards to retain his place for 
the remaining two matches of 
England's spring tour, against 
Spain and Portugal 

Thereafter, he slipped from 
the international reckoning, his 
movement a little too ponder- 
ous for that exalted level, 
though other aspects of bis 
game were outstanding. Sillett 
was a cultured distributor of the 
ball, his positional play was as- 
tute and he was utterly imper- 
turbable under fire, but it was 
as one of the most explosively 
powerful dead-ball kickers of his 
era that he carat most renown. 
Indeed, he was a menace any- 
where within 40 yards of the op- 
ponents' goal and was the 
author of some of the most 
spectacular strikes ever seen 
at Stamford Bridge. 

Sillett hailed from a foot- 
balling family. His father. Char- 
lie, had captained their 
home-town club, Southamp- 
ton, before being killed in the 
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Birthdays 

Mr Ben Aris. actor, 61; Mr Matthew 
Bannister, Controller, BBC Radio I, 
and managing director. Network 
Radio BBC 41; Mss SybiDe Bedford, 
author, 87; Miss leresa Berganza, 
mezzo-soprano, 63; Mr Bernardo 
Bertolucci, dm director. 57; The 
Right Rev Hugo dc Wtai, Bishop of 
Theiford, 63; Sir John Drinkwater 
QC. a Commissioner of Income ta, 
73; SirPHEp Foreman, former chair- 
man, Short Bros, 75; The Righi Rev 
Peter Forster, Bishop of Chester, 48; 
Air Chief Marshal Sir Christopher 
FtKley-Norris, Chairman Emeritus. 
Cheshire Foundation, 8 1 ; Mr David 
Heath MP, 44; Mr Ramon Hnaty- 
shyn, lonner Governor-General of 
Canada, 64; Sir Ewan Jones, Vhyne- 
flete Professor of Chemistry Emer- 
itus, Oxford University, 87; Sir 
Anthony Kenny, Warden, Rhodes 
House, Oxford, 67; Mr Jerry Lewis, 
comedian. 72: Mr Leo McKern, ac- 
tor, 78; Miss Kate NeUigan. actress. 
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Dread: ribald, robust humour that was the antithesis of political correctness 


latter backed by a revival of 
"Come Outside” much spicier 
than Mike Same and Wendy 
Richard's ( of EastEnders fame) 
1962 original. 

Dread carried on with cov- 
ers, adapting Chuck Berry’s 
banned “My Ding-a-ling” and 
Sylvia's “V Viva Espana " taste- 
fully retitled “V Viva Sus- 
penders”. "The Winkle Man” 
and “The Fifth Anniversary 
EP” - containing, along with 
“Big Everything”, the truly 
filthy "Jamaica Jerk (Off)” sup- 
posedly written by Elton John 
but in fact a reworking of one 
of his tracks - proved minor hits 
for Judge Dread, whose shock- 
ing antics and saucy lyrics had 


by then been eclipsed or in some 
cases emulated by Punk. His 
"Up With the Cock/Big Punk” 
wasn't really needed when the 
Sex Pistols -sans Johnny Rot- 
ten - could record "No One Is 
Innocent” with the train- robber 
Ronnie Biggs, have Sid Vicious 
butcher "My Wiy” or praise 
the joys of “Friggin’ in the 
Riggin'”. 

Judge Dread milked his 
cockney following with “Hokey 
Cokey/Jingle Bells” on EMI 
for Christmas 1978 but soon set- 
tled info semi-retirement He 
wrote a column for his local pa- 
per, did an opportunist cover of 
Frankie Goes Tb Hollywood’s 
"Relax”, oversaw a budget com- 


pilation of his catalogue ( Big 
Fourteen and Ska’d For Life 
were the latest), played the 
odd ska revival gig with British 
bands like the Selecter or Bad 
Manners. • 

His stage act, mixing vaude- 
ville, music hall, single entendres 
and damn-right cheek was un- 
doubtedly a major influence on 
Ian Dury (check out "Razzle In 
My Pocket", the B side of “Sex 
and Drugs and Rock and Roll”) 
and Buster Bloodvessel who 
used to end Bad Manners' 
shows by baring his huge but- ■ 
tocks, a very Judge Dread move 
indeed. 

In America, skacore bands 
such as the Mighty Mighty Bos- 


stoncs, Smashmouth and No 
Doubt have taken up the shuf- 
fling bluebeat rhythms already 
revived in the late Seventies by 
the Specials and Madness and 
merged them with grunge. Lit- 
tle do they realise that until Fri- 
day they had a very naughty 
British uncle called Judge 
Dread who was way ahead of 
Bernard Manning and Roy 
“Chubby" Brown. Judge 
Dread's ribald, robust humour 
was the very antithesis of 
political correctness. . . 

Pie rr e Perrone 


Alex Hughes (Judge Dread), 
singerisongwriter. bom c 1945; (Bed 
Canterbury, Kent O March 1998. 


Second World War, and his 
ebullient younger brother, John, 
was to join him at Chelsea, 
then win fame for guiding 
Coventry City to FA Cup victory 
in 1987. Sfllett's own career be- 
gan with the Saints in 1950. 
Then, after performing cred- 
itably in a poor team which was 
relegated from (be old Second 
Division in 1952/53, the richly 
promising 20-year-old was 
transferred to Chelsea for 
£ 12 , 000 . 

Duly he cemented a berth in 
the manager, Ted Drake's en- 
terprising side - colleagues in- 
cluded the star centre-forward 
Roy Bentley and the future 
England manager Ron Green- 
wood - and played his sterling 
part in the subsequent Cham- 
pionship glory. Sadly the Blues 
did not build on their success of 
1955, becoming increasingly 
unpredictable as the decade 
wore on and Sillett. an easy-go- 
ing fellow adept at wicked dead- 
pan humour, matured into 
elder statesman and skipper of 
the youthful combination 
known as “Drake’s Ducklings”. 
Had it not been for the prodi- 
gious goal -scoring exploits of 
Jimmy Greaves, they might 
have been relegated in 1959/60 
but they managed to retain 
their status until 1961/62, when 
the new manager. Tommy 


Docfterty, was unable to prevent 
demotion. 

By this point Sfllett’s top- 
flight career had been effectively 
finished by a broken leg suffered 
in August 1961 and although he 
had recovered by season's end 
he was unable to oast the gift- 
ed rookie Ken Shellito. There 
being no place for him in the 
Docberty set-up, and fading that 
his leg was not strong enough to 
warrant accepting offers from 
other Football League clubs, he 
left Chelsea to embark on a 
lengthy non-Leagne career, at 
first operating as a player-coach 
and later solely as a manager. 

Among his employers were 
Guildford City, Ashford Town, 
Folkestone Town, Hastings 
United and Hastings Tbwn and 
he became a well-loved fixture 
on the semi-professional scene. 
Between 1987 and 1990 he 
scouted for his brother at 
Coventry, but it is as a Stamford 
Bridge bulwark of the 1950s 
that Peter Sillett will be best 
remembered. 

Ivan Pouting 


Richard Peter Sfifett, footballer. 
bom Southampton I February 
1933; played for Southampton 
1950-53. Chelsea 1953-62 ; copped 
three times for England 1955; mar- 
ried (three sons, one daughter): died 
Ashford, Kent 12 March 1998. 



Frank Tindall 
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Sillett: a cultured distributor of the ball 


IT WAS said of Frank Tindall 
that he tended the beautiful 
county of East Lothian as if it 
were a garden - slbeit he was 

a somewhat ferocious head gar- 
dener who was in no doubt as 
to what was good for the plants 
in his charge. For 35 years he 
was East Lothian s planning 
dynamo, from 1950 to 1975 for 
Lothian County and from 
1975 to 1985 for Lothian Re- 
gion. The late Professor John 
Mackintosh MP placed him as 
one of the great Scots of bis gen- 
eration in pioneering forms of 
urban renewal and countryside 
management 

Tindall came of a family of 
civil engineers and builders. 
After Uppingham he read His- 
tory at dare College, Cam- 
bridge, taking as his special 
subject the years 1293-1301, 
the period that saw the growth 
of towns at the expense of the 
feudal system, and when the 
Second World War came he 
■went straight into the Army. 

He enlisted in the Rifle 
Brigade as a private, was sent 
to the Eighth Army, and com- 
missioned into the Sudan De- 
fence Force. Their military 
function was to provide cover 
and supply lines in south Cyre- 
naica, Libya, and in particular 
to provide supply points for the 
circumvenitingsuiptise attack on 
Ben ghazi . Tindall served in the 
Eighth Army from the Egypt- 
ian border, across North Africa, 
and up to the spine of Italy. 

He was notably reticent 
about his military exploits, but 
his defining moment came in 
the freezing winter of 1945 
when he was Major in charge at 
Klagenfurt. Wood was desper- 
ately needed to keep the pop- 
ulation and the soldiers warm. 
He gave orders for trees to be 
felled. Within hours, an Aus- 
trian presented himself: "Sir, I 
am a forestry commissioner of 
the oldest forestry authority m 
Europe, that of the Habsburgs. 
Please do not cut those young 
trees; they are not sufficiently 
mature. I shall show you better, 
mature trees 20 kilometres 
away, which you should cut.” He 
(fid. Tindall was c on ve rt ed both 
to forestry management and 
planning. Years later he was to 
be a founding father of Central 
Scotland Woodlands, now a 
hugely successful environmen- 
tally conscious' organisation, 
and of the, Scottish Countryside 
Commission. . : . 

Having gained a diploma 
with distinction from the School 
of Planning in London he 
worked for two years with 
Berthold Lubetkin. on the so- 
cial and economic aspects of the 
masterplan for the new town of 
Peteriee in County Durham. 
There was a row and he re- 
signed with Lubetkin and the 
rest of the master-plan team. 

He had the good fortune 
then to work with Sir Wiliam 
HoLford, Professor Gordon 
Stephenson and Sir Colin Buch- 
anan, with whom he shared a 
room at the Ministry of Tbwn 
and Country Planning. They 
were mainly concerned with 
the updating of The Manual for 
die Redevelopment of Town Cen- 
tres, originally written in 1946 by 
Mary Miller, his wife-to-be, 
and with approving, after much 
modification, plans for rebuild- 
ing bombed dty centres. (Mazy 
Miller’s first impression of Ma- 
jor Tindall was of his wearing 
a waistcoat and carrying an um- 
brella which she considered 
most unsuitable for a student; bis 
of her was of the first gjri he bad 
seen wearing the "New Look" 
- a long brown suit acquired in 
Canada while in Britain clothes 
were still rationed.) 

On die advice of Sir Frank 
Meats, the son-in-law of Sir 
Patrick Geddes who was their 
consultant, the East Lothian 
councillors appointed Taidall in 
1950 as their director of plan- 
ning. There were then only 18 
qualified town planners wor king 
in Scotland: now there are L800. 

The only concern that the 
East Lothian selection com- 
mittee expressed over his ap- 


pointment was how 10fl£ the 
voung graduate bachelor would 
stay. Tindall, who had a wiy 
sense of humour, said <rat;be 
would stay long coough to mate 
it "worthwhile for us both”. 

In the 1950s there were 
three large collieries in East 
Lothian, mu an the axs^Pre- 
stongrange, employing 694 min- 
cis, and Preston Linfes,"wherc 
Cockenzie power station now 
stands, employing 836 miners, 
and one on the Fleets, south of 
Tranent. employing 595 miners, 
where the bweresk research sta- 
tion was built, Tindall pci- 
suaded the National Coal 
Board to landscape this area, 
and demonstrated how the old 
scarred areas of the Scottish 
coalfield could be restored into 
good, beautiful countryside. 

When be moved into East 
Lothian memory was still fresh 
of the catastrophic flood of 
194S when the River Tyne 
lapped at the doorstep of the 
Tbwn House in Haddington. 

The survey report examined the 
river, its history of flooding and 
the sources of its pollution. In 
the 1950s most settlements and 
industries discharged through 
grossly overloaded septic tanks « 
into the Tyne or its tributaries. W 
By constant persuasion of the 
personnel of the Lothian Pu- 
rification Board, Tindall trans- 
formed the situation. The Tyne 
new supports good fish and bird 
life with salmon and kingfishers 
as far upstream as Rmcaftlatid. 

With difficulty Tindall per- 
suaded the water authorities to 
lengthen their marker boards to 
measure the optimum flood 
flows as well as the m inimum 
flows which were their main 
concern. This innovation was lo 
be of particular interest after the 
flooding in 1956. Tindall mapped 
the extent of the flood plain 
along the Tyne and then made 
it possible for any county plan- . 

rang committee to refuse con- |j} 
sent for new buildings on it and 
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Tindalk ‘inspirational’ 


also recommended that floor lev- 
els of restored or extended 
buildings should be one. foot 
above the 1956 flood level 

Tindall’s greatest legacy was 
perhaps in the marryyoungpiai)- 
uers and architects who came un- 
der his influence and went out 
to other authorities with the 
ideas they had leanu from him. 
George MacNeilL now Director 
of Planning for West Lothian, 
describes him as "inspirational”. 

After Tindall’s retirement he ^ 
threw himself into the work of ^ 
the National Trust for Scotland 
and the Lothians Historic 
Buildings Trust His autobiog- 
raphy wflL I hope, be pub- 
lished. It tells of the pioneering 
days when there was more con- 
struction than there has ever 
been before or since, and,- with 
the disasters of the 1930s still in 
mind, great public support for 
the concept of plaoning.’“It was 
a time," Tindall writes, “when 
one could stretch the limits of 
planning to cover all aspects of 
the environment . . . embracing 
Folk - Work - Place”: in the tra- 
dition of his hero Sir Patridc 
Geddes. 

Tam Dalydl 

Frank Purser TmeW planrfert ix»m 
En^efield Green, Surrey 21 January 
1919; Planning Officer, East Lothi- 
an County Council 1950-75; OBE 
1969; Director of Physical Planning, ^ 
Lothian Regional Council, 1975-85; 
married 1951 Mary MBer (two sons, 
one daughter},’ died Inverness II 
March 199 8. 


47; Mr Roger Norringtan, conduc- 
tor. 64; Mr Richard PUttick. former 
chairman. Taylor Woodrow. 82. 

Anniversaries 

Births: James Madison, fourth US 
President. 175 1; Marthas Flmdeis, 
c ir c umna vigator of Tasmania . 1774; 
Georg Simon Ohm. physicist. 1787. 

Deaths Robert Smith Surtees, nov- 
elist, 1864; Aubrey Vincent Beards- 
ley, artist and illustrator, LS98; The 
Rev John Marcus Haiston Morris, 
founder of Eagle magazine, 1989. On 
this day: the Long Parliament of 
England, which sat for 20 years, was 
dissolved. 166ft the first meeting Of 
the Pan of London Authority was 
held. 1909: Soviet cosmonauts com- 
pleted on orbit of 35 nriUfon miles, 
1978. Today is the Feast Day of St 
Abraham Kuhmaia, St Eusebia of 
Homage, St Finian Lob hair (The 
Leper), St Gregory Makar, St 
Hcribert of Cologne and St Julian 
of Antioch. 


CASE SUMMARIES: i6 march 1998 


THE FOLLOWING notes of 
judgments were prepared by 
the reporters of (heAUEngLmd 
Law Reports. 

Confiscation order 

R v Gty of Landai Justices, ex p Chap- 
man: QBD (Dtv Cij(Pa 4 Gage 1) 5 
March 1998 

Since the scheme of the Drug 
TVaffiddng Offences Act 1986 
was to make sentences in de- 
fault to be serwjd consecutively, 
where a judge had ordered that 
the time for payment of a con- 
fiscation order was to be the 


length of a defendant's prison 
sentence, the default sentence 
came into effect on the date on 
which the defendant was re- 
leased on licence and not the 
date on which the sentence 
was due to" be completed had 
there been no parole. This 
problem would be avoided by 
judges' stating a specific date 
by which payment was. to be 
made when making confisca- 
tion orders under s 6(1) of the 
1986 Act. 

TurkN^y Se*fB (Saunders A Co) for 
the app&anr. Kennedy TaBx* (Customs 


& Erase sdOdtor) far ihe unerased 
party. 

Planning 

Snowdonia National Part'. Authority v 

Geo^geson; QBD (Drv.CtKPill Lf. 
Gags J) 9 March 1998. 

Where a person had appealed 
to the Secretary- of State 
against an .enforcement no- 
tice under s 175(5) of the Town 
and Country Planning Act 
1990; he could not, at the bear- 
ing of an information laid 
against him for fail ore to com- 
ply with that notice, claim that 


an alleged defect in its service 
rendered the enforcement 
notice invalid. 

Andrew Thomas (Sharpe Pritchard A 
Co, for Conway Bomutft Council ) for 
(he appellant; the respondent £d nex 
appear and. was not repres ent ed. 

Tarritfge Ostnct Could v Jarrad: QBD 
{EWGXPSUGageD U March 1996. 
There was no room for the ap- 
plication of a defence under 
sl71B(3) of the Tbwn and 
Country Planning Act 1990 
where an information had been 
laid alleging a breach of the 


Tbwn and Country Planning 
(Control of Advertisement) 
Regulations 1992, since those 
regulations provided a code for 
the control of advertisements 
which did not depend on a 
breach of planning control' tin- ' 
der Part VII of the 1990 Act, 
and the defence in sl71B(3) 
could only be used where.; the - 
breach complained of was con- 
tained in that part of the Act. 
Thnothy Comer (Bazdcv Barnes A 
Bazdty, Btdefard) forth? appeBanCthe 
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Small investors cold-shouldered in share deals 


STOCK MARKET 



DERjEK PAIN 


Afri fcK their astmikdiwg per- 
formances, shares of Halifax 
and Norwich Union have fet- 
tered since the former mutu- 
als produced their results. 

There was nothing at all 
wiongwilhthCT respective fig- 
ures- What disappointed was 
the predictable lack of corpo- 
rate action and tbestupriaztg 
rebuff handed out to their 
army of small shareholders. 

Halifax and Norwich had 
been expected to soak up 
some of their unwanted trea- 


rectly to their investors. 
Instead, they opted to buy 
back shares through the stock 
market, in e ffect, by-passing 
their srnafl shareholders. 

Cash rich companies, such 
as Bass and BG, have created 
special shares winch are then 
purchased from all share- 
holders; others, like an other 
former mutual, Woolwich, 
opted for paying special divi- 
dends. 

As they are still the do- 
mains of small shareheddes af- 


ter last year's conversions, die 
Hafifax and Norwich approach 
has mated widespread sur- 
prise. 

They are, it will be argued, 
returning value by reducing 
the number of shares m issue 
and therefore impro v in g the 

mrrial ffamingg pt>r ghsm ml. 

dilation. But such seroses of- 
fer little direct comfort to 
small shareholders. Improved 
eps may or may not add afew 
coppers to the value of then- 
shares. 

More importantly they are 
denied any direct, tangible 
benefit. What there is goes to 
dwmhrJHm whn 

axe in a much better position 
to sell their shares to die buy- 
ing company. Obviously the 
stockbroker handling the 
share buy-back does not con- 
tact, say legendary small in- 
vestor Aunt Mabel in 
Harrogate, to pock up few 
thousand shares; it goes to a 
source which can-be tapped for 
many thousand — an institu- 
tion. 


Halifax, for example, is 
buying shares through invest- 
ment bouse Merrill Lynch. 
Its recent deals include blocks 
of 250,000 and 1.59 mfltiou. 
Shares from a few private in- 
vestors may have been 
scooped up in the parcels. 
But any brndvemeot would be 
accidental; the shareholders 
would not have been ap- 
proached to sefl. .. 

How much more democ- 
ratic, then, fbrall sharehold- 
ers to be seen to be treated 
equally- With a special divi- 
dend or specialty created buy- 
beck share, small shareholders 
can see they are not losing out 
to the might of the City. 

Woolwich has managed to 
perform the trick by paying a 
special 6 l5p dividend. It could, 
however, blot its copybook. 
Like Norwich it is seeking 
buy-back authority. Share- 
hoidflB could express their dis- 
pleasure by voting against the 
necessary resolutions. 

The behaviour of the for- 
mer mutuals is all the more 


surprising in view of their still 
relatively modest institution- 
al support. Hie strength of 
their shares has been partly 
due to big investors feeling 

obliged to increase their hold- 
ings in important Footsie 
stocks. 

It is no coincidence that 
Halifax and Norwich shares 
hare failed to move with Foot- 
sie to new peaks. Since the re- 
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suits Halifax shares have fall- 
en fitxn977p to 910p; Norwich 
has dropped from 515p to 
463 .5p. Could some small 
shareholders be extracting 

their revenge? 

Although blue diips 

achieved new record levels, last 
week belonged to the second 
and third liners with the mid 
and small cap indices hitting 
new highs and continuing to 
narrow the huge gap opened 
up by their peers. 

As NatWest Securities 
point out, buying mid cap 
shares can present problems. 
“There are frequent criticisms 
of flliquidhy or complaints 
that stocks are too small to 
make an impact on portfolio 
performance” say strategists 
Bob Semple and David 
McBain. And they point out 
that ca pitalisatio ns of the top 
five Footsie stocks exceed the 
value of the 250 shares in the 
midcap index. 

Say NatWest: “To over- 
come these problems investors 
have to be prepared to in- 


crease the number of stocks in 
their portfolios and take big- 
ger bets in terms of the per- 
centage shareholding -Don't 
slop at one house builder, 
buy five” 

Investors are urged not to 
be deterred by big percentage 
gains “as in many instances 

they only partially make up for 
significant relative declines in 
recent years”. And with moun- 
tains of institutional cash look- 
ing for homes NatWest points 
fit that mid catp ratings “could 
move well beyond fair value". 

NatWest’s comments are 
directed at fond managers. But 
it is also sound advice for the 
small player. . 

Allan Co llins at private 
client stockbroker Redmayne 
Bentley says until the mid cap 
revival got underway last 
month Footsie bad out per- 
formed by 80 per cent over ten 
months. 

He says before mid caps 
started to perk up their valu- 
ations “were akin to recession 
conditions at least as severe as 


the recession of the early 
1990’s". 

Diageo, the Grand Metro- 
politan/Guinness spirit giant, 
now valued at more than 
£2Sbn, heads the week’s re- 
sults. 

Its figures, as befits a new- 
ly-created colossus, will be 
complicated but should, at 
around £1.95bn before ex- 
ceptional items, support the 
shares. 

There arc hopes the results 
wffl be accompanied by details 
of the sale of Dewar's Scotch 
whisky and Bombay gin. the 
concessions demanded by reg- 
ulators. Dewar’s could go for 
£800m: Bombay for £100m. 

Pearson could manage 
year's figures of £300m 
(£251 -8m) and retailer King- 
fisher should approach £50Gm 
against £390.2m. 

Other blue chips repor tin g 
indude Sun Life & Prov in cial 
which is likely to offer £^15ra 
against £154.4m; FWsdeywith 
£I32m (£123.7m) and Smiths 
Industries £89m (£802m). 
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Learn 

from the 
experts. 


Jim Slater, Terry Smith and Alvan Hall are just some 
of the speakers at The 1998 Private Investors Conference. 
Sponsored by Charles Schwab, and supported by Bloomberg 
Money, this unique event is on Saturday 25th April 1998. 
Tickets Stan at only £15, but places are linriiecL 
Call 0870 606 4444 for details, quoting ref. IN150. 


Charles Schwab 
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City wary after borrowing forecast 


By Lea Paterson ■ 


CITY espens gave a cautious 
welcome yesterday to reports 
that Gordon Brown, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, is set 
to announce be tier- than -ex- 
pected figures on Government 
borrowing when he mokes his 
Budget speech on Tuesday. 

The Chancellor is expected 
to confirm that the public sec- 
tor borrowing requirement 


(PSBR) is falling sharply and 
that the government is forecast 
to become a net repayer of debt 
in the 1 999-2000 tax year. This 
would lie towards the opti- 
mistic end of forecasts made by 
the Chancellor in his November 
pre-budget report. 

Simon Briscoe, of Nikko 
Europe, said that although fore- 
casts of a surplus in public fi- 
nances in 1999 to 2000 could 
improve market sentiment. 


“there is a deeply held cynicism 

in the City about *year-phjs-one’ 
forecasts'*. However, Mr 
Briscoe added that if the Chan- 
cellor were to forecast a surplus 
for the coming tax year “that 
would be deeply interesting''. 

The main im part of a s ur plus 
in the tax year 1998 to 1999 
would be on market sentiment, 
according to Mr Briscoe, who 
said: “It would greatly increase 
the feelgood factor”. 


He added that better-than- 

expected public finances couJd 
also lift the bond and the equi- 
ty markets. If the PSBR is less 
than forecast, this reduces the 
value of bonds that the Gov- 
ernment is forced to issue. This 
foil in Supply would push up 
their price. And a rise in the 
bond markets of this type would 
also lift the stock market. 

However, he warned that 
any movements in the markets 


would probably be limited. Any 

likely change intfae level of bond 
issuance is small compared to 
the large stock of bonds cur- 
rently in circulation. 

Michael Hughes, of Bar- 
clays Capital, agreed the mar- 
ket impact of the 
be tier- than -expected news 
about the PSBR would most 
probably be “marginal”, at least 
in the short term and stressed 
the City would be more con- 


cerned with how title Chancel- 
lor intended to spend any spare 

cash. 

According to Mr Hughes, 
the Chancellor could use any 
surplus in the public finances in 
two ways. He could build a war 
chest to finance increases in 
spending or cots is taxes or he 
could also try to move the UK 
economy towards being a sus- 
tained repayer of debt If the 
Chancellor signals he is at least 


as concerned about the latter 
objective than the former, this 
could prompt a favourable re- 
action from the City- 

Mr Hughes believes the 
Chancellor needs to become a 
net repayer of debt and to re- 
duce the sensitivity of the econ- 
omy to fluctuations in short 
term interest rates if the UK is 
to participate successfully in 
EMU. Last week, the Office of 

National Statistics revised its es- 


timate of fourth quarter GDP 
upwards by 0.2 percent Buoy- 
ant economic growth helps the 

PSBR as it increases the total 
amount of tax revenues re- 
ceived by the Treasury. 

Last month, it was an- 
nounced that the Government 
made the highest-ever month- 
ly repayment of the national 
debt in January. The surplus of 
revenues over spending 
amounted to £10.4bn. 


Guru’s U-turn 
keeps market 
on the alert 


By Lea Paterson 


WARREN BUFFETT, the legendary 
US investor who warned last year that 
American slock prices were too high, 
appears to have changed his mind and 
is now saying the market rally has been 
justified because of low interest rates 
and the “remarkable" equity returns 
achieved by companies. 

In his annual letter to sharehold- 
ers in his Berkshire Hathaway invest- 
ment vchidc, Mr Buffett said there was 
“no reason to think of stocks as gen- 
erally over-valued”, as long as US in- 
terest rates remained low and equity 
returns remained high. 

The apparent U-turn will surprise 
market watchers who have seen some 
of Mr Buffett's recent moves into 
bonds and commodities as a fore- 
warning of a downturn in the US stock 
markeL However, Mr Buffett inject- 
ed a note of caution, saying the cur- 
rent “remarkable" equity returns 
achieved by American companies 
“are not a sure thing to remain at, or 
even near, their current levels". 

Mr Buffett's new stance follows his 
declaration in his 1996 shareholders' 
letter that the US stock market was 
“overheated and that Berkshire had 
risked paying too much for “virtually 
all stocks." Since then, the value of the 
Dow Jones Industrial Average - the 
leading indicator of the US stock 
market - has risen by around a third. 

Revelations last autumn that Mr 
Buffett had been buying up US bonds, 
coupled with news last month that 
Berkshire Hathaway had bought up a 
fifth of the world's annual silver sup- 
ply. cominced many observers that Mr 
Buffett was anticipating the end of the 


US bull run. As usual, Mr Buffett's 
1997 annual letter to shareholders was 
peppered with the type of homespun 
investment philosophy that earned him 
the nickname “the Forrest Gump of 
Finance" from American magazine 
Vanin r Fair. 

The investment guru warned share- 
holders not to think of 1997s 34 per 
cent rise in Berkshire Hathaway's 
share value as a “great victory". He 
said: “In a bull markeL one must avoid 
the error of the preening duck that 
quacks boastfully after a torrential rain- 
storm. thinking that hs paddling skills 
have caused it to rise in the world”. 

He added that Berkshire Hathaway 
only just out-paddled the “passive 
ducks" that invested in the benchmark 
Standard & Poor's 500 index. 

Mr Buffett provided little detail of 
changes in his individual company 
holdings, although he did reveal 
slashed holdings of crude oil built up 
in 1994 and 1995. 

Surprisingly. McDonalds - one of 
Mr Buffett’s favourite stocks - did not 
feature in the list of “major investees”. 
However, Mr Buffett's letter con- 
tained no indication of whether Berk- 
shire had, in fact, reduced its 
McDonalds stake. In 1996, Berkshire 
held 43 per cent of McDonalds. 

Mr Buffett's letter ends with his 
invitation to shareholders to attend 
Berkshire's annual general meeting 
(AGM) in Omaha. Shareholders are 
also invited to eat with Mr Buffett on 
the eve of the AGM at Gorat’s - his 
Favourite steakhouse. After dinner, 
shareholders are asked to accompa- 
ny Mr Buffett to a local Dairy Queen, 
a fast food chain - which Mr Buffett 
took control of earlier this year. 



Warren Buffett: "No reason to think of stocks as generally over-valued” 


Complaints 
about gas 
firms up 80 % 


By Michael Harrison 


THE number of complaints 
against independent gas sup- 
pliers rose by 80 per cent last 
year as more of the domestic 
market was thrown open to 
competition, according to fig- 
ures released today. 

Ibe annual report of the Gas 
Consumers Council shows that 
complaints against indepen- 
dent suppliers rose from about 
4*500 in 1996 to just over 8,000 
in 1997. However, the overall 
level of consumer complaints 
dropped by 30 per cent to 
53,637 as British Gas saw a near 
40 per cent reduction - in 1996 
the number of complaints 
against British Gas taken up by 
the GCC was just over 51,000 
but the figure fell to just over 
36,000 in 1997. 

The bulk of the complaints, 
against both British Gas and in- 
dependent suppliers, contin- 
ued to concern disputes over the 
amount of gas consumed and 
various types of payment and 
discount plans. 

Although mm plain ht 

British Gas were sharply down 
from the unprecedented level 
they readied in 1996, the 
GCC's report points out that 
they were stIQ around the same 
level as in 1995 and more than 
double the level recorded in the 
early Nineties. The GCC says 
the number of customers who 
foiled to get satisfaction from 
British Gas was “still for too 
many when measured against 
the benchmark of earlier years”. 

By the end of the year, 43 1 


million households in the 
South-west and South. Scotland 
and the North-east were free to 
shop around for a supplier. 
There are now 20 rival suppli- 
ers in the market 

The independent supplier 
attracting the largest number of 
complaints to the GCC last 
year was Calortex. a joint ven- 
ture set up by Calor Gas and 
Texaco. It was the subject of 
1,457 complaints, followed by 
Eastern Natural Gas, part of the 
Eastern Electricity group, which 
recorded 919 complaints. 
Northern Electric, which was the 
subject of a rebuke last week 
from the gas regulator Of gas 
over its doorstep selling tech- 
niques, received 292 complaints. 

But the GCC adds that, in 
general terms, suppliers with 
higher levels of complaints also 
tended to account for a greater 
proportion of customers who 
had switched from British Gas. 

Despite the overall decline 
in complaints, the GCC de- 
tected a sharp rise in com- 
plaints from industrial and 
commercial consumers. Cate- 
gory A complaints -those dealt 
wifo by the GCC directly -leapt 
by 156 per cent to 1,677 while 
category B complaints referred 
to the companies rose by 111 
percenL 

The GCC said that the in- 
crease was a cause of “serious 
concern”. It added that since 
this sector of the market had 
been open to competition since 
1992 it would have expected the 
level of complaints from cus- 
tomers switching suppliers to 
have fallen. 


ICI agrees huge severance 
deals for Scottish workers 


By Barrie Clement 

.-•^irour- Edit or 


ICI. Britain's biggest chemical 
company, is offering a group 
of industrial workers one of 
the most generous severance 
packages in recent history. 
Employees made redundant at 
one of the group’s Scottish 
plants who move into lower paid 
work will have their wages en- 
hanced by up lo 25 per cent for 
two years. 

Employees within two years 
of id's early retirement age 
of 50 will be “kept on the 
hooks" - even if it means they 
are paid to do nothing -so that 
they can qualify for a company 
pension. It is envisaged that 
most of them will be seconded 
to other firms, hut ICI will 


STOCK MARKETS 


guarantee a full pensionable 
wage. 

Union officials will seek to 
emulate the package elsewhere 
and other companies will come 
under pressure to match it. 

Fred Higgs, a national offi- 
cial with the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union, de- 
scribed the deal as “uniquely 
beneficial". He said the relative 
generosity of the agreement 
reflected the foct that the plant 
aL Cargcnbridgc in Dumfries, 
which makes polypropylene, 
was remote from job opportu- 
nities. 

The few jobs on offer local- 
ly paid far less than the average 
£20,000 a year the 200 workers 
earned. He said, however, that 
the union would be looking for 
similar agreements where there 


were ICI plant closures and 
where unemployment was high. 

The shutdown of the Dum- 
fries works is part of the chem- 
ical giant’s strategy of moving 
away from lower margin bulk 
chemicals to specialise in more 
profitable sectors such as coat- 
ings and speciality chemicals. 

The company has already 
sold its Melinex plant in the 
Dumfries area, which employs 
600. to DuPont. It was fol- 
lowed by the disposal of the 
more modem of its two 
polypropylene plants at Car- 
genbridge, to UCB of Belgium. 

The polypropylene works 
which is being closed was loss- 
making and it is the first plant 
where the ICI reorganisation 
has caused compulsory redun- 
dancies. Some 85 of the 
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employees were transferred to 
UCB where pay and condi- 
tions will be protected for at 
least four years and where a 
mirror-image of the IQ pension 
scheme has been established 

All staff have been 
promised that no one will be 
forced to leave ICI employment 
until (he end of the year and that 
no one will receive less than 
£10,000 in pay-offs. 

Mr Higgs, who negotiated 
the package, said it demon- 
strated that where there was a 
will on both sides it was possi- 
ble to design a deal to suit lo- 
cal needs. “No one is entirely 
happy with the deal because 
they were hoping to work for 
IQ until they retired, but we 
had to acknowledge that the site 
was malting losses.” 
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Irish alarm after 
punt is revalued 


By Lea Paterson 


IRISH manufacturers and econ- 
omists yesterday expressed dis- 
quiet following the surprise 
weekend revaluation of the Irish 
punt against the German mar k. 

On Saturday, the European 
Union increased the value of the 
punt against the mark by 3 per 
cent The punt’s central pivot 
point in the European exchange 
rate mechanism (ERM) is now 
DM2.48. Previously, it was 
DM2.41. 

On Friday, the punt was trad- 
ing at DM23, p romp ting econ- 
omists to daim the European 
Uukm(EU) may not bare raised 
the punt’s value by enough. 
Economists are concerned that 
financial markets may not see the 
revaluation as credible. 

Jim Power, of Bank of Ire- 
land Group Treasury, said: 
“They {the EUJ should have 
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done it much more aggressive- 
ly. A3 per cent revaluation will 
achieve absolutely nothing.” 

Manufacturers, in contrast, 
believe the punt should have 
remained unchanged. Irish 
exporters had hoped Ireland 
would enter EMU with a rela- 
tively weak exchange rate. 

Co lam Mac Donnell, chief 
executive of rite Irish Exporters' 


had “given away a competitive 
advantage permanently". 

Tbm Parion, president of the 
Irish Farmers’ Association, 
claimed that formers would lose 
ERflTOm a year. 

The EU said its decision to 
revalue the punt followed re- 
quests from the Irish authorities. 
It added: “The revaluation _.wfll 
support the authorities in their 
efforts to keep the Irish econo- 
tty on a path of sustainable 
growth with price stability.” 
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Commerzbank recruiting 

COMMERZBANK, a leading German bank, has launched a 
major recruitment drive in the London equities market to build 
up a 360-strong team by the end of 1998. A spokesperson said 
yesterday. “We have been building our equities team especial- 
ly vigorously for the last couple of months.” 

Nike cuts 450 jobs 

NIKE, the United States training shoe and clothing company 
is to cut 450 jobs in the US with further cuts expected else- 
where. A further announcement is planned later this week. 

Smiths names new head 

SMITHS Industries, the engineering group, is expected to name 
Keufa Qnefl-Jones as its new chairman when it r e po rts its interim 
results this week. Mr OxreU-Jones is currently chief executive of 
Bine Circle and has been on the Smiths board for six years. 

Arsenal aims at Wembley 

FOOTBALL dub Arsenal is understood to be working with prop- 
erly group British Land to win control of Wembley stadium. 

BTR offloads business 

BTR, the conglomerate that is turning itself into a more fo- 
aised engineering group, is close to a deal with CVC Capital 
Partners to sell Its Australian budding products division and 
Fonnica, its laminates business for £650m. 
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Switzerland (francs) 23749 

Turkey (lira) 366359 

M$) 13989 

Source: Thomas Cook 
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GAVYN 

DAVIES 

ON SOME . 
PRE-BUDGET 
THOUGHTS 
FOR THE 
CHANCELLOR 


Attacks on fiscal stance are just plain wrong 


THE Chancellor will introduce his Bud- 
ge* tomorrow with the ecoocany in a high- 
ly risky state, and its cfixection over tbe next 
12 months unpredictable. We are leach- 
ing the c ulmina tion of the Qarke boom 
which was unleashed three years ago and 
which has never quite been brought 
under coufrol since. 

The absence of timely measures to cqn- 


economy in a mac perilous stale than was 


ing may remain just about the most likely 
angle outcome over the nest three yeans, two 
other much worse developments - an ear- 
ly downturn in activity this year, or an in- 
tensification of the amsunx^b 

by rising inflation and then a Bhwrtp - are try. 
gether almost as likely as a soft landing. 

- The fact that the United Kingdom has 
once again manoeuvred itself into this per- 
ilous cyclical position, in an economy 
whose long-term health is essentially quite 
robust, is testimony ' to a series of well-wom 
truths — that the British consumer is more 
prone to credit booms than oonsumeis else- 
where; that sterling is potentially more 
volatile than other European currencies; 
thatthemanu£a«uringsectOT»TekJsanicffe 
powerful punch in the UK economic de- 
bate than is justified by its economic 
weight; that the labour market is pot as 
docile as some would like to believe; and . 
that politicians still believe in generating 
“elect oral” economic cycles, even though 
voters now see right through them. 

All of these truths have been setf-evictent 
for a long while, yet their potential for caus- 
ing trouble remains nndimmed. 

The problem is not that a consumer 
boom is certain in the next 12 months, nor 
that a sharp economic slowdown is unr 
avoidable this year, but that either of these 
extremes is perfectly plausible. This makes 
the setting of economic policy a game of 
Russian roulette, with luck now being the 


mafn ingredient needed to achieve a soft 

tnnrfmg 

Some people wflj see this as an absurdly 
over-pessimistic assessment of the state 
of the economy today. After all, unem- 
ployment continues to fall, inflation re- 
mains tolerably subdued, and on the 
latest data economic growth has dropped 
to almost exactly its trend rate. The 
economy ain’t broke, so why try to fix it? 
The trouble is that the economy did not 
appear “broke" in 1972-73, 1977-79 or 
1988439 either, only for it to appear very 
broke for the next several years. This is 
the knife-edge on which we are poised. 

Those who do not recognise this dilem- 
ma should read the minutes of the Bank 


economy. Four professors (King, Budd, 
Buber and Goodhart) paint an alarming 
picture of an economy which is near to 
overheating, which is not slowing down, 
and which is already generating domes- 
tically-produced inflation at a rate of 33- 

4 per cent a year. 

If their reading is right, then monetary 
policy should not only be tightened im- 
mediately, but this should have hap- 
pened far earlier and far more decisively 
- not only before the election, but also in 
its immediate aftermath. 

Yet there is an equally strong, and 
entirely opposite, view expressed by the 
four doves (George, Dementi, Plender- 
lieth and Julius). They see the economy 


point rise in base rates. In fact, it is a se- 
rious divide about the mam direction of 
the economy over the next few years, and 
about its underiying structure. 

My main point here is not to seek to 
atgudkate between the four professors and 
the four doves (who acruafly count for five, 
since Eddie George effectively votes 
twice in a tie-break situation). In passing, 
I may note that I have much more sym- 
pathy for the professors. The real purpose 
of my argument is to establish that the risks 
of policy error must be extraordinarily high 
when two such diametrically opposed 
groupings can appear on a committee of 
independent people. 

How does all this relate to the Budget? 


Impact of domestic policy changes on GDP growth 

per cant (assutfng no further pcAcy changes) 

6 : ; 


I Ttelpofcy impact 


3 (fiscal impact! 

2 


Domestic ptonetiry impact! 



1986 87 88 


90 -91 92 


94 95 96 97 98 99 



of England’s Monetary Policy Committee 
(M PC) February meeting published last 
week. 

Until now MPC minutes have been 
masterworks of bureaucratic non-speak, 
successfully hiding any substantive dis- 
agreements that may have emerged on the 
committee. This time, they have been un- 
able to conceal the chasm that divides the 
two schools of thought on the state of the 


as already slowing down, with generally 
subdued inflation pressures, and with im- 
portant downside risks stemming from 
Asia and an overvalued equity market 
If their main thrust is right then not 
only should interest rates not now be 
raised, but they should have been reduced 
some time ago to head off the risk of re- 
cession. The debate on the MPC may be 
dressed up as a nuance about a quarter 


If things do go badly wrong in the nest two 
years, it is already dear who convention- 
al-thinking commentators will blame - the 
present Chancellor, Gordon Brown. 

Pick up the business section of a 
newspaper, open it at random, and there 
is a good chance that the following para- 
graph win appear: “The test for the Bud- 
get is whether Mr Brown will be prepared 
to take the necessary measures to get ster- 


ling dawn. In particular, roll he tigfateqfs- 
cal policy so as to allow for a quicker loos- 
ening of monetary policy? His failure to 
do this last summer drove sterling up. 
There is little evidence of a change of 
heart," 

This view -from the Lex column in the 
Financial Times on Saturday - holds that 
the wia?n culprit for the current dilemma 
is that fiscal policy has hardly been tight- 
ened at all, While monetary policy has been 
tightened too much. 

The difficulty with this conventional 
line of attack is that it is almost entirely 
unsupported by the facts. The first graph 
shows that the restraining impact of fis- 
cal policy on GDP - working mainly 
through extremely tight control over pub- 
lic spending - has been much greater than 
the impact of domestic monetary policy 
(ic higher base rates). 

This is in stark contrast to the same 
period of the last cyde - 1 985-89 - when 
fiscal policy was actually eased, and do- 
mestic monetary policy tightened much 
more than it has been this time. 

Meanwhile, the second graph shows 
that while overall monetary conditions 
have tightened substantially, this is main- 
ly because sterling has risen, not because 
of any marked tightening in domestic pol- 
icy by the Bank of England. 

Fiscal policy is extremely tight, and has 
already been tightened very significantly 
further by Mr Brown, via the puhlie 
spending austerity of his first two years. 
He should explain this much more dear- 
ly in his second Budget than he did in his 
first, otherwise the entire public debate 
might continue to proceed on the entirely 
invalid opposite assumption. 

By contrast, domestic monetary poli- 
cy has lightened hardly at all in the past 
two years - a somewhat risky strategy for 
a newly independent Bank in the face of 
a surging consumer boom. 


* 


Subsidy dispute splits ITV regions 


By Peter Thai Larsen 




A ROW is brewing between the 
ITV companies over the level 
of subsidy paid to the net- 
work’s smaller regions. The 
argument pits Lord Hollick’s 
United News & Media, which 
wants to reduce the subsidy, 
against the three remaining in- 
dependent ITV companies: 
Border, Channel and Ulster 
Television/ ' ■'■ ■■ ■ v - • 

The subsktyfonntila, which 
was sfct in 1993, allows for 
rr\Ts six smaller franchises to 
shoulder a lower proportion of 
the costs of running the ITV 
network. 

Normally, central network 
costs are divided between the 


TTV regions by their share of 
advertising revenues. But be- 
cause the smaller regions’ own 
costs as a proportion of rev- 
enues are higher, they are sub- 
sidised by the larger regions. 

Apart from the three inde- 
pendent companies three otb- ' 
er regrons: Yorkshire 'tyne-Tfees, 
West country and Grampian - 
cwned by Grenada, Carlton and 
Scottish Media Group, re- 
spectively — also “benefit from - - 
the subsidy. 

As a result, three of the four 
large ITV groups are indiffer- 
ent about the subsidy because 
they bear the costs and reap the 
benefits. Only United News, 
which does not control a small- 
er region, loses out. The issue 


is particularly pressing because 
a number of nV companies are 
p lanning to renew their licens- 
es, which were awarded in 
1993, this year. The applications 
must be submitted to the In- 
dependent Television Com- 
mission by the. end of May. 

If the level of subsidy is re- 
duced, that will have to be re- 
flected in smaller companies’ 
license applications. - 

Executives agree that a new 
agreement must be submitted 
for approval by the Indepen- 
dent Television Commission 
before the end of the month. 
However, no formal meetings 
have been scheduled before the 
middle of April 

The argument is caught up 



Lord Hotfidc Wants lower 

subsidy for smaller regions 

in the wider issue of the net- 
works central budget The four 
larger operators are currently 
pondering a major increase in 


progr amming costs as Richard 
Eyre, the network's new chief 
executive, attempts to reverse 
its sliding ratings. 

United News argues that re- 
ducing the subsidy would make 
more cash available for pro- 
gramming. It also points out 

that smaller companies may not 

necessarily lose out, as they 
■ could use the lower level ofsub- 
sidyto argue for a reduction in 
' : the3r franchise payments." 

However, the smaller com- 
panies are adamant that the 
subsidy beknamtained: 'There 
is no doubt .the principle wDJ 
continue,” says Des Smyth, 
chief executive of Ulster Tble- 
visT(ti£r'“Tbe small b'censees 
can’t pity the full costs." 


DTI set to ease rules on 
investment trust shares 


By Andrew Verity 


THE Department of Trade and 
Industry is looking at a change 
in company law to allow In- 
vestment trusts, which hold 
more than £60tm of investors' 
funds, to buy back shares from 
shareholders. 

Ministers are considering 
changing a key obstacle in DTI 
regulations which block trusts 
from doing share buybacks 
because they would lose their 
status as investment companies. 

The decision to look at 
changing the law follows inten- 
sive lobbying by the trade body 
for investment trusts, the ATFG 


The ATTC wants its members to 
be able to use buy-backs to 
narrow the discounts which ex- 
ist between the price of an In- 
vestment trust company's shares 
and die value of its assets. 

Potential investors in in- 
vestment trusts, including pen- 
sion funds and insurance 
companies, have complained 
that discounts have grown 
quickly in the last four years as 
demand for shares in the trusts 
has dwindled. In 1994, the av- 
erage discount was 3-4 per 
cent. Now, some investment 
trust companies are running dis- 
counts of up to 20 per cent 

Ian Sayers, taxation adviser 


to the ATTC, said: “The DTI 
have given us a reasonable re- 
sponse and wc are optimistic 
that they are going to take this 
forward. They are putting it to 
ministers and we hope to have 
the Issue sorted by April 1999." 

Investment trust companies 
which try share buy-backs risk 
losing their status as investment 
companies, which could distort 
their accounts and alter the 
company's dividend policy. 

In contrast. Inland Revenue 
rules allow them to keep their 
status as investment trusts for 
tax purposes when they buy bade 
shares, exempting the compa- 
nies from capital gains tax. 
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mouymahl 

Secure Your Future With Molly Maid 
What do you want in a business? 

* A Proven Business System - 

Molly Maid has been opening m the UK smee 

* To Meet a Universal. Ongoing Need - 
Dust Talk every day in every home! 

* Low Investment and Overheads - 
Franchise fee £7.800 + VAT and there s ktlJe working 
capital 

* Regular. Repeat Business 

M^y Maid Frai&iass build then businesses ot> a 
loyal customer base 

M<SyMaidiii arash business with little ssasonafity 
formJr TninchLes plus regular 

To find out more, call free on 0800 500 950 
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franchise 

association 

FULL MEMBER 


(No Area 

Ft* eta. 

(Guaranteed). 


Tel: 011 


,7^73826 Fax: 01132 S71525. 


Toadvertise in this section please call the 

Business to Business Team 

on 0171 293 2742 
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COST MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 

| Affiliated to successful business 
a is nationwide, you wffl 
* in some of the fastest 
ing and fastest moving 
makes In the worid today - 
helping businesses to manage and 
retiree their major business 
overhead costs. 

As such, you wPl become 
indispensable to you - client's 
management team and with an 
ever broadening range of cost 
management services, you can.be 
assured of a long-term business 
wfth superb profit potential. 

If you have a dynamic 
entrepreneurial spirit and like to 
, yurt really enjoy 
jan Auditel COst 
Management Consultant. 

So fa's start talking. 

Investment of £15,950 + VAT 
Call us now on 01962 863915 

Or write for further details tor 

Auditel (UIQ-Ltd 39 
Street winchester S023 
Fax: 01962 854420 
Enutk fnfoOaudHeLauik 
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DIRECTORY 


TMc* your pick hum over 
eOOorthetwttentbtees. 
StarKpcoete from under 
£ 10,000 to over CTOOOOI 
Plus legal and Brandri 
advice specimen contra*. 
FREE update wtvfca. 
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SELF-MADE 

millionaire 

. . . re w ii rii B Ut w iM i aoi w y 
mfong mows othen wortt M. 

Send for FREE (Mate' 
you wonTfio efiappotoatf ®> 
JOHN8COTT 
□apt JV7, TO Bar 4Q. 
Gamhead NEB1PD 
ior phone 1191 487 4W7 aiythntl 


Computera'Bervices 



Maximts Internet 


Exclusively designed and hosted business web sites quickly 
produced with customised graphics, animation, sound and email. 

Free internet access and instalfatinn/ trai nnig . 

Packages to suit every budget, from a simple page to a multi-page 
interactive rite. 

Nationwide service. Same day service by phone, fax or email, 
Tbp specification, internet-ready PCs supplied at best prices with 
free or discounted website. 

Call for details 
Marhnifi (0115) 946 8948 
Email 

Web site: httP^AvwwLTnajrimis.co.nh: 


Services 


Make BIG SAVINGS 
on international 
'phone r ails 



Freephone 
number for 


Access 
for aO crib. 
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1 from a well esatbflshed 
company 

Worldwide rates - 
inducing UK 
No rentab or joining fees 
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SEEKERS DIRECT 
THE UNIQUE ALL-IN-ONE 

PROFESSIONAL ESTATE 
AGENCY PACKAGE 

COMBINED wmi YOUR ‘OFFICE IN A BRIEFCASE 
• ihmi WEMDimrnMi asm Nowta rams 
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INVESTMENT from £9750 <*»«o 
For a tun brfonndcin pack erti now on 01962 


PROMT l ROM I HI W'f *K! 1 > OF TIIF INTFRM I 


Complete Busincse Package allows yw tn run your 
own lntecoei Design Company from home, and 
idxrCve earnings m excess of £ 80 k px. Includes 
[ frhicta eiy dew-lnped training, all required computer j 

equipment and software. No experience nwssary. 
Padage Cost £ 13^50 with no ongoing fees. 
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Conferences 




i-W ik \ ..'j djr.3 £i - . 'd a 

iMotedt^Os^btd St near Osfoti Onus • Four mvtondiijoned 
mmlng moms with ndlurtjl day light * 217 COm/ottdMe guest 
rooms * Chib Floor with air-amdMmed bedroom s, private 

lounge, Junes centre aod tooidroois * Awind^wmnmg Rffifvf [ms 

RttiavTBM & Bar • Piano lounge - NCP parking nearby 
Berners Street • London W1A 3BE 
E-Mail. bemervSbemeTB.ro.uk 


Freephone Customer Services 
for more information or to open 
an account immediately: 

0800 496 496 3 
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Australia 

France 

Germany 

Ghana 

India 
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USA 5p 

14p Japan 
15p Kenya 
15p Malaysia 
45p Pakistan 
39 jj South Africa 

Free Access Number 
24 Hour Access 
Use Any Tonch Tone Phone 
Dedicated Call Centre 
Pre Paid Service 
All Major Credit Cards Accepted 
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0800 634 2000 
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22/APPOINTMENTS 


TEL: 0171 293 2222 


LEGAL 


FAX: 0171 Z93 2505 


Practice 

Comment Litton 2-4 yrs pqe to £60,000 
Leading international commercial litigation department 
seeks to recruit a high calibre Commercial Litigator. 
You will enjoy commercial and corporate litigation and 
arbitration with a high proportion of muttf-Jurisd Ictiortal 
and international disputes. Training on evidence, 
pleadings and advocacy. Ref 409660 

Tax To Partner £ City 

This leading City practice urgently requires an 
experienced Tax Lawyer to join its expanding 
team. You will be either a junior partner or senior 
assistant in a leading City or national practice or 
with a 'Big 6‘ accountancy firm. You will be 
exposed to high calibre corporate tax work, 
working closely with the firms highly regarded 
corporate department Ref 344985 

Employment 1-4 yrs pqe to £56,000 

Medium sized City law firm with a highly regarded 
employment law practice seeks a lawyer to advise 
on injunctive proceedings, TUPE, sex/race 
discrimination, unfair dismissal and some 
collective labour law. You will have the opportunity 
to work with leaders in the field. Ref 393773 


Industry 

Media Litigator 2-4 yrs pqe to £40,000 

Worldwide name seeks experienced Litigator to 
join its team. Advising on libel, Intellectual 
property , competition law. general commercial 
disputes and the company’s overall policy, this is 
a first class opportunity. Ref 358909 


Inteltectuaf Property 2 yra+ pqe £50,000 
Multinational Pic requires a lawyer to join Its IP 
division. Able to communicate effectively with ail 
levels of management, you w ill play a role In 
multi -disciplined business teams and be wilting to 
travel. Science background ideal. Ref 299443 


MecBa 2-4 yrs pqe to £40,000 

Innovative production house seek an experienced 
media lawyer to support their Commercial - 
Director. From drafting employment contracts, 
negotiating music publishing deals to providing 
support on all aspects of the production process, 
this Is a role with excellent business exposure. 

Ref 408763 


Please telephone 0171 831 2000 or write to Penny Stevenson. David Buckley or Nicky Russell 
(Practice). Catherine Brown or Guy Moran (Industry) or Ruth Talboys (Contract positions) 
at Michael Page Legal, Page House, 39-41 Parker Street London WC2B 5LN. Pax : 0171 405 2936 


MichadPage 


LEGAL 

Australia ■ China . Prance* Germany* Hong Kong ■ Italy* Netherlands • New Zealand . Singapore ■ Spain . UK ■ USA 


International Lawyer 

3-5PQE - to £45,000 + bens 

Our client is a major US multinational which is recognised as a 
market leader within the engineering sector. As a result of the 
company's continuing expansion, an additional lawyer Is now 
sought to join a smalt high profile legal team based in the UK. 

The successful candidate will advise all levels of management 
within the group's businesses in the UK, Europe, Middle East and 
Africa on a wade range of legal matters in addition to the 
negotiation and drafting of complex agreements. 

The ideal candidate will have gained broad commercial 
experience within a leading law firm or in-house legal 
department. He/she will possess initiative and maturity together 
with the ability to assess risks and to work closely with business 
colleagues in developing effective commercial solutions. The role 
will involve travel within the UK and overseas, language skills 
woufd be an advantage. 

For the successful individual, an excellent package is offered 
together with exceptional career opportunities. 

Our client is committed to achieving equal opportunities and 
welcomes applications from all sectors of the community. 



To be considered for 
this exerting and 
demanding role, 
please contact 
Lvcy Boyd, 

Senior In-House 
Consultant, in 
confidence. 


UPSON LLOYD- JONKS 
LEGAL RECRUITMENT 


PRIVATE PRACTICE & IN-HOUSE 


BANKING. -CAP MKTS TO £7 0,000 EDI A 


TO £7 5.000 


Premier Ct& capita} market* group aaeks 1-B year quaffed 
lawyers to do an In te r etoxig mb of capital markets and. 
banking advisory work for imffna ti o na l lenders. City 
experience Ja not neoeeewry, but you need to be robust and 
Se^wkhaaceBantMelKdudaU^ (Rat 2 1*31} 


With 9 of the S top edwrtwnfl eflendee m rfanU, national 

fan’s rapid* wpmSng London afce » kxAng *> 
mot tower to dewlap Ks Monet bcflgitaJ mbed nmM, taoo 
an! tafeusnn. Akwa* eetobfetod in a 
cnrtactoaBde JU Mrttowg toricfrty iu w md ad <Rrt.ai401| 


CONSTRUCTION 


O £ G 0 . 0 0 0 C 0 7 


>,1 M PROPERTY to £ G 0 , o o 0 


One oT the moot prestigious modem need City firmo ia 
looting to raenrit s non-contentious property-orient a ted 
construction lawyer with 1-6 yearn* pqe. Tllit practice wl 
offer you top quality work end an excellent wotting 
environment. (Ref. 21733) 


Mid a bed London firm, with a dwerae efiere pordofio, is 
seating a aofctar with 2-7 yearn’ pqe to wtdortato 
dmtopmort wo* and acquMta*. You w* gtin £ 

E nt e rp ris e Zone and c o m mer ci al davetopmerd, end 
rewarded with a competitive package. (Ret- 22047] 


COMPANY f*" £ D I A TO £40,000 



> 
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The legal d e part! i wi t of one of the country's pranasr to 
nunoa e omparae a b looting for • general comnmr citi 
lawyer with 0-3 yams' pqe to join As team. You «si enjoy an 
atmosphere of co-oper a tion, smofiant training in this are* of 
work end the opportinty to pragmas yaw extra (Ret 22275) 


TO £45.000 


Speaafist intefiectual property team with an excellent 
reputation acting for advertbrng, medb and eonwnutdcaUone 
ch a rt s, seeks an ambitious and outgoing 1 >3 year quaffed 
sofiefior with raievart experience, Meaty, wftfi a contentious 
bias. A superb career move! (Ref. 16899) 


For fiather mfomstion on prints practice wcancras phase contact Andy CantfleM or Andy Golding on 017t S23 tin 
(01463 828110 evaningshMertisndd- Fax 0171 628 383B. E-maU andycCanilXJorMtk For in-house vacancies contact 
Uzzie Orange at ZMB industry on 0171 533 3*22 (0181 740 4108 aaen x i g afwe o kenda). Fax 0171 623 3823. 
&ma4 Sta Sa t t aietr xmufc AkemeMwly ptseia write to ZMB. RecrutonaM Conauhsntt. 37 Sun Street. London ECaM 
SPY. Z*® and ZMB Muskryt Zank Group Conqnrwe. 



Taylor Walton 


SOLICITOUS 

COMPANY COMMERCIAL SOLICITOR 

The expanding company commercial department at Taylor Walton seeks a 2 to 4 year qualified 
solicitor to join the team. 

The department undertakes only company and commercial law - but within that field the 
range is wide and demanding. The successful applicant will be expected to undertake complex 
work without supervision within a few months, so prior post-qualification experience in a 
company commercial department will be essential. 

Taylor Walton as a whole is growing (a complement of 130+, with 4 offices in die Northern 
Home Counties) - and offers rewarding long term opportunities for individuals with the 
required drive and determination. Fee earner^ enjoy a hands-on approach to client work and 
substantial commercial property and litigation back-up. 

Applications in writing please to j A Wrigglesworth, Partnership Secretary at Taylor Walton 
Solicitors, 3644 Alma Street, Luton, Bedfordshire LU1 2PL by Friday 20th March 1998. 

No agencies please 



LONDON 



PROPERTY INFORMATION STOP FEE-EARNER 

The deal |ab not be when Aw MrirwHwwJ h congtnkri. to work Aeukting and 
tigering, to than lenb to* and As money lop nrin - to ideal jab don nbl and 
lx writing for you to fil ill The confide* wM have le w in o quaity commercial 
property proefice, and Ike drolre lo mm mare of life Won fee lurid* of to affto* - 
cowc preepeck need nribeoSectod to torigtohdMduql Fulton cndftoMn 
writing bom wit al tie beneRhof bigfinx xupport. 

INSURANCE imGATION £33 -£38,000 

Racogniied m qm of to ami auecanful playen In to Uowfi Mint, frit 
inten»c*ooal procrice It oanxjiog on kicnwriag level a( high qvou>y tariroefcora. A 
lofcrikir M fen m ktoJy wflh mow Uoytft experience, h lougf* to oagawal to 
•xpoufing loam. Erato* hoining programme matidble hr tow mfatdtar wth to 
tpectafaed area. 

HEAD of PRIVATE CLIENT £80,000 - £1 80,000 

SufMfa opportunity awate o private dwat partner ta 8ep brio to thoet and dtant 
fawaofodqxgiinflqMctofa. Thewoxrtn M iapBondopportaritotodxrefepag 
in ternotowl praefcn. Tbit nwfiumtizad brm, with ore of canlrd London'* leodng 
prmrt efied procSoei. hut bwi ewcwilul ol tenioeW nmAneti oSerino 
BigUy oonpwlN packages and obrioeMnw equiy pnqpecb. 

PROP0RTY LfTKSAnON NQ- £44,000 

Tint Menirtional low Ito teto a M yen qualtod property Ugoior br b qwdalsi 
London deportewnt. deofing wirii afl burnt of property efixput, mMaa for 
developer, n)oto<»dinfihtiontiefiadL If you are ben to woflc in n profc t ri o no l 
e nw o na wat wt^i wce fc n r xyport, and cotmt protpecS or* of mojor imporiance to 
you 4ib opportunity should ml be tamed. 


CONSTRUCTION 

Ajpcra&xu to beowoea con 
general commercial tegafe* 


to £32,000 


wifl hoodie on talererfnfl co nri rotfon iBgorion c o telo rti . Gtetri protpedt in growing 
Central London procfice. 


INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY £36 -£50,000 

I nrili pu ti Uy one of to gtoring don of tomultoodla attocy. to pretfipou* LT. 
dqntaeuf it being inundated wflh new Anftvrton. if now often a oooe In a tfatime 
cp|» to»ty to otcfidto(HyiiBy^vAo cornet equipped vrih e ze etori te ch nology 
em pwft ci, e ntottot m ond n Ihtreiro peraonrfty. 

CO/COMMEROAL £40 -£70,000 

Conrirnded by to oonbei of o large procficel VAwU you welcome to apporiunSy 
io join a bigbiy ptganded mectutneaeti pradtee in Central (oadoa to hondh a voriety 
of txxporaWootpanslB ftoaece Inmodiaa fcr InifimL AJMcompaalei and pti. You 
wll pity a by role to kgcf wofien aed praocHve dwelopewri and your elfish vti 
be handtomely rewanled. Hpnpt are sougk 

EMPLOYMENT £34 - £52,000 

UopadWed tuoceet io oflradiiig new fatie drip tatBaSonol denb leodt to growing 
national prodice la teek an enjoyment low ipedaltl wtlb 1-4 yeoi pp [to&dkx or 
bonhto) to handle q cotrieofiout employment law cotelood oed krtontd erofien. 
Advocacy expe ri e o ce aeceteory, omfalRon and enihunojm a wen ti al , qudty career 
apportunty guaranteed. 

PROPERTY £36 - £ 50,000 

Blue dip and Miwpianecrid property iMnidion oboeed ta to Ugh proto, niche 
CeWral London fine, i iri ouq an outgoing lawyer wBi Myetpy, eager far long 
term atxsv pnupeck. fbti wS have a good gnxjedbg In prqpeify low, txi more 
anpor toi ly to HhutwHfl ord potentiol to ttig on ex op toud opportnnBy. 


h tfinus any of to above oppofafcMab in Akd pton oontod ftany ftnxhft 
Arito GM or S4atx Eogae an 0171 404 6669 /erwu^Awetoids 07252 
71S3021 or write to to. in conphta confidence of 4 4/45 Chantmy lane 
lawfaa WC2A 1JB. pax: 0171 404 88 17). 


EAGAN JANION 


Southwark Law Centra 

urgently retires a 


with a nwdmum at 3 years PQE. 
Applicants must have experience of «Mce and 


and preferably ta nri ga Hon Law. 

Tte past vrifii»unttM.3J9 but may tw extended 
subject to open compefflon 
Satny£22^24-f*KW£2A*0 


For Details and Application form 


14 - It Wa ae— ■ fmk 
UadM«18SRR 

Closkig data March 23 199G 



Excellent oppoitun^es^wim major 'Brins 
London ^ are jpiratiful. at Hillman- Sauilders iullf 
appreciate that tfie ^ choices facing Cateer-n^ded 
Solicitprs seeing advancement can be quite daunting 
and that is why we dO; not just provide a Sracancy listing 
service*'. '-We vindeistand^^ that iridke a good cireer 
move an individual must have information. Our sole aim 
is to provide that information to ensure that the correct 
decision is made - even if that decision is to stay pxit! If 
you are contemplatihg a career move in any of the areas 
of law listed below we can help. . 

• BANKING ' PENSIONS • TAX ' .PROPERTY 

CAPH^ 

• £OjRW>jK4^ 

For infortoation on the opportunfoes available 
in above areas, please contact 

*rV^*i* ;'••• Jofochaptnan on • • 

^-0171 929 .' 0707 ' • *• '• 

) ; Ateemaiivety, write to him at : 

: v ; Saunders, 78-79 Leadenl^l Street, 

' v London EC3A3DEL r :. "■ 

Fax: 0171 929 1666 '. ' . ' . 

£m;fd:‘.fc^^@h lUmaris aiindejs.demon.co.iik 
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Human 

rights: 

worth a 
battle! 


British lawyers ' are trying to secure 
fairness and justice abroad. 

Marie Ryan asks if they are succeeding 


SOLICITOR Louise Chris tian 
had already carried out trial ob- 
servations in Tbrkjey and Slove- 
nia when she agreed to join a 
human rights delegation to 
south-east Turkey in 1992. But 
she had no idea 'how profound- 
ly sbe was to be affected by this 
missi on 

. It was Navros - Kurdish 
New Year- an annual collision 
of Kur dish cultural celebra- 
tion with the might of the Turk- 
ish military, with the human 
rights of the Kurds invariably 
coming off second-best Along 
with Lord Avebury and sever- 
al other observers, and in the 
i company of Kurdish MP Ley- 
f la Zana, Ms Christian was there 
to act as an independent witness 
to events that would later be 
catalogued in an official report . ■ 

"We interviewed women 
and children with gunshot 
wounds, which was upsetting 
enough, but the ldflings con- 
tinued while we were there.’' 
She recalls a series of disturb- 
ing events: the funeral march 
where all the mourners were ar- 
rested, one of wham subse- 
quently died in custody; the 
five-year-oid bey shot by the po- 
lice during a demonstration in 
Diyarbakir, and the village . 
where they witnessed bodies be- 
ing pulled from a mass grave. 

Louise Christian is one of a. 
number of British lawyers who 
regularly carry out trial obser- 
vations and missions to coun- 
tries with human rights 
problems. While some, like 
her, have-a background in civ- 
il liberties casework or human 
rights law, they come from all 
fields of practice. 


The Bar Human Rights 
Committee was set up in 1991 
and currently has around 30 
committee members and a few 
dozen supporters. Its broad 
human limits remit includes as- 
sisting lawyers in foreign cotm- 
tries who, in carrying out their 
work, face persecution from the 
authorities. Barristers sent to 
observe trials receive no reim- 
bursement other than the cost 
of the flight and, in some cas- 
es, hotel accommodation. 

In 1994 the committee sent 
Joanna Glynn to Kenya to ob- 
serve the trial of Kqigi Wa . 
Wamwere, arrested on 
trumped-up charges of rob- 
bery with violence and facing a 
possible death sentence. An 
Amnesty prisoner of con- 
science, his case attracted in- 
ternational interest. 

So howrmrch difference did 
the presence of international 
observers like herself make? 
“Some of us feel that we posi- 
tively influenced the outcome. 
He was charged with robbery 
with violence, which carries a 
mandatory death penalty, but ^ 
be was convicted of robbery 
without the violence element, ' 
which -was inconceivable on 
fhebasisof the evidence. Either 
the magistrate believed the ev- 
idence or he didn’t, so it was a 
surprise verdict/’ 

Nicholas Stewart QC chair- 
man of the Bar Human Rights 
Committee, admits that mea- 
suring the effectiveness of mis- 
sions and trial observations is 
difficult “Lawyers in the coun- 
tries we virit always teD us it 
does make some difference. At 
the very least, it supports and 





Face of a struggle: Aung San Suu Kyi leads the fight for rights in Burma. Opposition groups have long been subjected to cruel oppression 


boosts morale for those work- 
ing' for- human rights inside 
those countries.” 

Mostmissions result m a de- 
tailed report exammmg the ways 
the country under examination 
is failing to meet agreed in- 
ternational human rights stan- 
dards. These re port s are then 
distributed to MPs, government 
departments, the media and 
the foreign government under 
scrutiny; Lnr the iase of TTirfcey, 
before its application for ad- 
mission to the European Union 
was rejected, they were also sent 
to the Council of Europe. 

The Law Society has an in- 
ternational human rights work- 
ing party which also sends 
lawyra abroad to investigate, 
like' the Bar Human Rights 
Committee, its focus is on up- 
holding the rule erf law and m- 
tefnatkmal legal standards, with 
particular em phasis on sup- 
porting lawyers under threat. 


Not all investigations are 
carried out abroad. For exam- 
ple, explains solicitor Jane 
Deighton, it conducted an in- 
quiry into the death of North- 
ern Ireland solicitor Patrick 
Fmucane, murdered by a Loy- 
alist paramilitary group in 1989 
after receiving death threats. 

Solicitor Michael Ellman is 
now semi-retired but continues 
to cany out missions and trial 
observations. A background in 
general matrimonial and im- 
migration law with mainly 
French clients has been bal- 
anced by a long-term interest 
in human rights. As well as be- 
ing a member of the liberty ex- 
ecutive committee, he is 
vice-president of the Paris- 
based International Federa- 
tion of Human Rights Leagues 
(FTDH) and has undertaken a 
number of missions - for 
Amnesty International 

Tvo years ago he went to the 


newly-established Palestinian 
territories to monitor the elec- 
tions as part of an EU team. "It 
was very exciting, the people 
were tremendously enthusias- 
ts they thougfo that peace was 
coming, and that it was really 
going to work. Unfortunately 


account erf their very different 
cultures and ways of doing 
things “That’s a very danger- 
ous argument. The human 
rights movement believes in the 
universality of human rights. Of 
course, one has to take into ac- 
count cultural factors. But no 


*We interviewed women and children 
with gunshot wounds. The killings 
continued while we were there* 


srnce'then everything has gone 
downhill.” 

But he remains optimistic 
that his work in foreign coun- 
tries is worthwhile. He is dis- 
missive of governments who say 
that human rights are a west- 
ern concept which fails to take 


cultnral IStotor is sufficient to de- 
prive women or children or mi- 
norities of their basic human 
rights, and the pretence that 
cuhoxal factors entitle the peo- 
ple in power to deprive others 
of their rights is completely un- 
acceptable.” 


Louise Christian believes 
more reciprocity would be bet- 
ter for all concerned. “I would 
like to see far more human 
rights missions from other 
countries to this country, and 
to Northern Ireland, than there 
currently are, but I don’t think 
that being a Third-World coun- 
try gives you a licence to break 
international conventions on 
foe way in which a trial should 
be conducted.” 

Law Society member Jane 
Deighton admits that trial ob- 
servations are limited in what 
they can achieve, and in recog- 
nition of this the Law Society 
has expanded the brief given to 
solicitors to include an exami- 
nation of the wider background 
against which a trial Lakes place, 
“so that the involvement of the 
Law Society is more profound 
rather than just a person sitting 
in court". 

Louise Christian found her- 



self back in Turkey in 1995, 
three years after the Kurdish 
Navros delegation, to observe 
the trial of Leyla Zana, the Kur- 
dish MP mho had accompanied 
them in 1991 Zana was sen- 
tenced to 15 years in prison. 

"I’ve noticed that people 
have been released in lot of the ■ 
trials we’ve attended, Leyla’s tri- 
al was the exception and that’s 
why it is the one that affects me 
the most - she's still in prison. 

“It was the ultimate in 
Kafkaesque legal procedures. 
Most of the first week was 
spent reading out the indict- 
ment -a political diatribe of the 
most extraordinary nature. Al- 
legations included things like 
meeting President Mitterrand, 
giving interviews to American 
television, and wearing Kurdish 
colours in parliament. Things 
that we take for granted in our 
country are described as crimes 
in Turkey." 


TEL: 0171 293 2222 


APPOINTMENTS: LEGAL 


FAX: 0171 293 2505 


PRACTICE 


► Corporate Lawyer* EC4 

Our client, market leaders in both the UK and 
international markets is seeking to recruit corporate 
finance lawyers at any level of post qualification 
experience. You will be joining a team with an excellent 
reputation and gain cop notch experience. Contact 
Smnaxxth. i Knowles. Bat 2140 

► Insure '2 : .lllflafloo WC2 

One of the trading law firms in London has an 
excellent opportunity for a junior insurance litigator 
to do a variety of work including policy disputes, 
pr o perty claims, _ public and product , liability. You will 
ideally be 1-2 years qualified and have the chance mi 
join a flourishing and well . respected team. Contact 
Samantha Knowles. Rah 1989 

► Employee Share Schemes - Partner EC* 

Our diem with its excellent reputation in employee 
share scheme and pensions work seeks a hard hitring lawyer 
to head up the existing tram. You will cither be a partner or 
partner designate with a proven track record in 
management skills and relish the opportunity to head up 
and direct a group of very talented lawyers. A very exciting 
and rewarding position for the right, candidate. Contact 
Samant ha Knowles. Rafc 376 

► Ream* Lawyer HoogKaofl 

This leading English firm seeks lawyers with between 2 and 
6 years experience in any of the fields of Projcct Financc, 
Str u ct ur ed finance or Asset finance to work in' its Hong 
Kong office: No languages necessary. Contact Jane 

ftttten R«fc 1851 

► BantingflCapital Markets Moscow 

Internationally renowned, this leading US firm is 
seeking ambitious finance lawyers for its Moscow office 
with 'particular' experience in the fields of general banking 
or capital markets. Expat salary tfifl. be very attractive. 
Contact Jane Foster. Ref: 1105 


^Corporate 

If you are a corporate lawyer and would be interested in 
relocating to Asia, our diene, a leading UK . law firm, 
currently has some interesting opportunities in this area. 
Contact Jane Fosten - Ik 1787 


IN-HOUSE 


► Structure* Fhtascs 2-4 years POE 

This leading Chy based European Investment bank is 
seeking an ambitious young banking lawyer with structured 
finance experience to join hs legal team. Contact St. John 
Whittle. R8t 3106 

► Transactlaa Management 4-8 years POE 

Our diene,, a leading European Investment Bank, is currently 
seeking a corporate finance/banking lawyer with a minimum 
of 4 years experience and fiuenr Italian language drill*! to 
- perform a transaction management role, as part of its equity 
capita! markets team. Contact St. John Whittle. Ret 31 l i 

► Commercial Lawyer 1-3 years POE 

This rapidly growing US fisted financial sendees company is 
expanding its operation in the UK and seeks a junior lawyer 
with some consumer credit and/or data protection 
experience to become involved in a wide variety of 
commercial matters. Contact St. John Whittle. Ref: 3118 

► Commerctal/IP Lawyer Loudon 

Our client is a leading national news agency and is seeking 
a lawyer of between 6 months and 2 years pqe with general 
commetaaJ/TP/infbnnaoon technology experience to join 
a small team working in this fast paced environment. 
Contact .Rachael North. Rat 1672 

► IT/Boropean Role London 

Tins company is the largest European computer services 

company and is m die top three, worldwide.' It now seeks 
ap additional lawyer of between 2 and 5 years experience to 
deal with a wide range of contacts including outsourcing, 
systems integration and consultancy agreements. Contact 
Rachael North. Rot 2908 

► PR Beits 

. Our dienr is a major IT multinational looking to lure a 
senior lawyer with around 7 or 8 years corporate and 
commercial experience which should in dude experience of 
PFI projects. Contact Rachael North. RefcM 

P- Strategy AttMant Stnrty/Lnnihifl 

A NQ-2 years qualified lawyer with tclecom/rcguhtory 
experience is required by this dynamic organisation to 
handle a European role. language drills would be- an 
advantage. Contact Naveert TtaU. Hat 3114 




LAURENCE SIMONS 

International Legal Recruitment 
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Craven House, 121 Hngawu* Lawton WC2B 6EATd +44 (0)171 B31 3270, Rx +44(0)171, 8314429 


IS 


GOOD JOB HUNTING 


SI 


UTIGATION/IP To £50,000 

tfyoo wOTtDge^theexaang worid otP jnd ITSrlg*don, ihen ihn rrwijtt- 
Jeadng Qty fern b the place to do It kwl {he you die chance bo work across 
ihespecnim of iapnriee, both domestic and irenmiora!. If you can show 3+ 
year* 1 pqe and a personalty to fit this dynamic worid. Ret D47&53 

TAX/EMPLOYEE BENEFITS To £65,000 

There art ml promotion po ssfc ioas at this top 10 Cky firm, wHdi It on a major 
powchpham on the tack of some super dens and work. Such it the nauv of the 
opporumky here as a senior lawyer that year 3-4 yean" tax and employee benefts 
ex p erience needs to be fan another hating Inn. RrfP2W25 

CONSTRUCTION To £60,000 

There wHl be an enjoyable and sign] Bant proportion of International 
conaruakw work In this top 10 Chy firm's h^ityrated nam. This is a major 
career move far a Ikjgnor with 1-5 yean* pqe and knowledge of ADR. and a 
non-oontentious yrtaltt vrith 1-5 ysrs' pqe and ideafy, some experience of 
PR Ref: D I SSI 5 

COMPANY/COMMERCIAL To CPortmrahip 

flrfag your fclowtag to d* few firm on die edfee of Ac Qjr and you wfl be jfven 
complete freedom, u head of corporate, to take the practice In whatever 
dreakxi you wane This If a rare opportunity to harness a weft-known firm's 
l uin t g ue dtent ta to your reptaadon to wake something new and Important. 
Ret D 1 4432 

CORPORATE/BANKING AmtraOa To AfOutstanding 

Move iqa by going down under and joining one of Amalia's big six law Arms, 
which has a Ruffle Rini praises and Mastruetura practice of die hfejwu quafcy. 
kako offers die very good SfcofMefacume.asvfe«antxndyoixhU»eiqr»*a«qr 
1+ year's qnfifed corporate or banking lawyer can ask far. Re£ D41680 

CORPORATE TAX To £40.000 

Thfc B a firm dot makes corpora* tax work say. Based in the Wot End. one 
of the Counoyi SWMgrwMng and meetprepwtae practices hna medb and 
ernenakanerccfem base secordm none and cto to r pa a te tax hwyerawidi 
1-2 years' pqe *veiy donee a>work on is hgvproMe asefaad. Ret IX94I4 

PENSIONS To £60,000 

Ifyou are uifiendy. do not «njcy working with four cnfcapasandaMs dose 
your door bdiind you, then this top 10 Cty inn is deffntady not far pu. Is young 
pensions and employee benefit! nam wi hefe you moke die bea of yorodf fyou 
have CH years' pqe bi pennons o' 2-3 yean? pqe fa banefcs. Ret DI44I2 


CORPORATE FINANCE To £65,000 

Quite si mp ly, corporate finance lawyers at this top 10 Cky firm work on the 
biggest, die best and most high -profile deals m die Square Mile. If such deals 
appeal to you. and you can show 0-5 years' very high quaky pqe. then you wil 
not regret a move doc wftf show the world you are a real achiever. Ret D 1 238 1 

CONSTRUCTION Far East To £75,000 

One of die cop coretruction practices in one of die top hw firms si one cf die nap 
rides it the world ■ what more could you want prtfessJoroly or pnvatefy than the 
Hong Kong oiceofiNsinp 10 Cky firm? kvdlgivea construction lawyer with M 
years' pqejvery dunce to enjoy al Hong Kong has to offer. Ref EH<B65 

PROPERTY To £50,000 

You may only have 1-2 years* pqe. but the property lean at dw relentlessly 
expanding Intomarional firm will only lake you on If you have partnership 

pottndaL k Is offering «*“ rjgjK person de donee to buld s longterm career and 
wl ensue from early on that you enjoy both penond and busbies* development. 
lte£DZ7747 

UTIGATlON/SHIPPiN&COMMODmES To £50,000 
tf yew want » join a firm that wfl let you cleveiap a praedee of your own with 
fade hcerfcs Bice and wi reward you whh .partnership i you surmsi then look 
no further than this fairly new niche City firm. It often freedom to 
oommerriaHraud Rt&ttrs or shippingfaommoddes experts with 1-5 years' pqe 
Re£D4>49fi 

IT/COMMERCIAL To £40,000 

y you join this repaid/ tmhfirhrrl mche IPRT firm now. you wfl soon share si ks 
remarkable success. After a phenomenally profitable first few mont hs , the firm, 
led by a top rame In the Md. is expanding and needs TTfeonmiercal assistants 
vddi 1.3 years’ pqe id pby a fay role in developing die practice. Re£ 045527 

EMPLOYMENT To £50,000 

There n few firms which yomg lawyers war* ao join more than the very prtpenhe 
Wot End practice whdi Is rarty out of the hmdkies far the meda cieres a aets far 
and the Impressive deab fc does. Th# a perfect far an cmplDyment lawyer wsh 
2+ yean 1 pqe teen do find out Mfataorkq; law fern looks k. Reft D45M2 

BANKING To £40,000 

Bqaandqg medkmfaad Qy ferns He dfa one Iim a Jot is oter banka® lawyers 
wish 1-3 years' pqe Odefamongdiebeneks is peBerresponslAy few an earfav 
stage and far more reco^sdon far yor achievements. You wi work on a broad 
spread of maners that uHl prepare you wd (or die fuom. Ret D27I43 


QD 


QUAKKYDOUCALL 


far fhrditr Infigmotio n, In conipfeo! confidence, please comoa Gavfn Sharpe, ABsen Jacobs or T7m Marshall faff quaffed 
lawyers) an 0f7MO5 6063 fO(7f-7M BIBB or 0171-731 5699 ennuigs/wcekends) or write to them or QD Legal, 
37-41 Bedford Row, London WCfft 4JH. Confidential foe 0171-831 6394, 
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Hop to it The search is on for stranded frogs and toads and when sewage treatment technician Mike Oakey (below) has a handful they are hiked to a safer, and more fragrant, watery abode Photographs: David Rose 

Nicholas Schoon finds sewage workers saving thousands of amorous amphibians 
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ACROSS 

I Chatter about a number, 15 

getting personal (7) 

5 A positive conclusion for 18 

delegate (7) 

9 Preserve a great rtuuw 19 

linked to waterway ($) 21 

10 Help financially but is 

moderate about it (9) 23 

II Get smart working out first 

rate trick (9) 25 

12 Lost Ian’s bag containing 

old Italian port (5) 26 

13 No longer holding one in 


THE INDEPENDENT CROSSWORD 

By Portia 

27 Design centre is backed by 


> — l yi . T 

28 Make amends when one’s 
caught by £migr£ Euro- 
pean (7) 

DOWN 

1 Artist type's snail order 
(7) 

2 Deprived area where a 
capitalist lives, we hear 


4 Relaxed, an 
departure (43) 

5 Pictorial record? (5) 

6 New home I dan for lady 

(?) 

7 Fool one individual in the 
party over time (5) 

8 Meat she cooked is identi- 
cal^) 

14 What overworked pupils 


Favourite unde is upset 
about American’s iu-hu- 
mour (9) 

Among other things writ- 
ten in Latin (5,4) 
D i s mi ss e d after tying like 
anything (43) 

Supporter in old King’s 


111 


reserve (23) 

Summarise m one note? 
Rather vague (9) 

Speed’s of importance to 


listed (5) 

Trial able to be 


style of room (5) 20 
se of being estab- 
I '22 

: to be arranged 
two Darties (9) 23 


between two parties (9) 23 

Key investment in work 
share agency (9) 

Laid up in me French town 24 


Clear cut, by the sound of 
it(5) _ 

Vi tamin enriched French 
cheese given as a sweeten- 

■ ■ ■ 

Left one in position over 
bulb (5) 
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FROGS and toads are on the 
move at this time of year, head- 
ing for ponds and other watery 
places to breed. Most of us now 
know that thousands get 
squashed as they tty to cross busy 
roads. Toad patrols spring up, 
with vofrmleera plucking them off 
the highway and carrying them 
over. 

Several very small under- 
road tunnels have been built 
around the country so they can 
head towards their mating and 
spawning grounds safely. 

But they face another peril; 
huge numbers of them get 
washed down the drains when- 
ever there is heavy rain. There 
has been plenty of that this 
March. 

At Severn 'Bent's Nether- 
bridge treatment worts near 
Gkfturester, sympathetic sewage 
workers have set up a rescue pa- 
trol for amphibians which have 
fetched up in the settlement 
ranks there after a long, under- 
ground journey. 

The smooth, vertical walls of 
the tanks stop tie creatures 
from escaping. 

They face certain death when 
they are moved on to the next 


stage of sewage processing. 

So the h uman volunteers cy- 
cle round the large works beside 
the River Severn, looking for vio- 
tims. 

Then they scoopT the Am- 
phibians out of the tanks and 


ti»ke them to a wetland conser- 
vation area on site. 

Eventually they are released - 
in the surrounding countryside. 
Netheridge’s manager. Derrick 
Sorrell, says-that more than 
2JXJ0 are th^s^ved irraryear. - 


B Frog numbers are 
currently declining in 
over MO countries 

fl Draught is the single 
biggest influence on frog 
numbers, as they by 
their eggs and develop 
their young in water. 

■ Frog secretions may 
hold the key tearing 
ailments from stomach 
ache to schizophrenia. A 
painkffler 200 times as 
s trong as morphine has 
been found in frog skin. 

B Frog bones form a 
new ring every year 
when the frog is 
hibernating. 

B Some fitra can survive 
well bdow freezing. The 
grey tree frog can survive 
even though its heart 
stops, by mating its own 
body antifreeze 

B Frogs can jimp up to 
20 times their own body 
length in a single leap. 
The South American 
sharp-nosed frog has the 
world record - 10:3m. 
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COM BOY CLUB 8 

# Battersea - 49 Lavender Gardens, Battersea, London, SWII ID} # Camden - Middle 
Yard, Camden Lock^Oialk Farm Road, . Londori, NWI 8AB # Bow - Bow Wharf, 221 Grove 
Road, London, E3 IAA # Leicester - 30/32 Granby Street, Leicester,' LEI IPE 

. Openlng ki^pring/Su m m er 1998 

# Oxford - 3/5 Hythe Bridge Street # Watford - 76 The Parade • . 

Southampton -2/4 High 5creet #Nottfogbani Gasde Wharf; Canal Street 


J^wto-apply 

amply collect 4 tokens from. the 7 we will be printing everday 
until Saturday 21 March. Then, together with the coupon wewill 
print on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, send vrith SAE toThe 
fodepeifcfem Comedy Offer, PO fcox6066, 
Tarawordu Stafe B79 7XQ. Your 2.fbr.:l comedy card will then 
be dispatched to y6u.The offer Es valid until 3f October 1998 


Terms and co o ditforis J ".v- - • .... 

Tbecwd enddesdie .barer » ewtndifat for t*^» tidat ptn±Bsa^Tbefr*tdeica£& to the same value as the boogie detot and for the same show The 
art annex beuwdln cfrfoncrion i^ha^rtxfier qter TW t^t»4ten^ram fi nd>te. tig offer fa d ud ar ten ram b cahfrfrr the csrd ho^er frahie £5). Bobfc 
ararubfaectp KaaUtp'nmlue&M* Oft Saturday acCrndwrandteerta w not Modad Kthe promote AdtertfaedBn*^ are sdbfecxto . ■ 
dui^ Tkfcas must Wboofcrtthrouj^tfm camral bra office oaHT] 564 SOB. When bootdne ask far thtWeadMCOfte Booldnctireby credit or deblr 
«rt only and arefiAfaeerta 5* boofegfes id aimi^num of O. Nareql Nehaf^^AitMbvpkrtsTasmd ooadhfans applyi ' 
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